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WHO'S WHO 


BERNARD FAY delivered his manuscript on his 
way back to France after a rapid visit to the United 
States. As a professor, he divides his time each year 
between Harvard and the Collége de France. Of 
books, he has written many. That of 1934 was 
Roosevelt and His America. Most of his works deal 
with the American Revolutionary period: Franklin, 
the Apostle of Modern Times; George Washington, 
the Republican Aristocrat; Revolutionary Spirit in 
France and America; The American Experiment; 
etc. His 1936 volume was Revolution and Free- 
masonry: 1680-1800. His competence as an observer 
and as a philosopher of history is internationally 
recognized; in France, his every piece of writing 
carries authority in intellectual circles. Hence, 
when he reports on Spain, which he entered as a 
neutral with open eyes, he must needs be listened 
to. A fifty-page narrative about his Spanish visit 
has just been issued in Paris under the title of Les 
Forces de ’Espagne. . . . JOHN LAFARGE was 
diverted from his assignment of interviewing 
MIGUEL D. MIRANDA; the article that was to be 
on the Bishop-Elect of Tulancingo, near Mexico 
City, developed into an article on the Catholic Ac- 
tion so excellently devised and executed by this 
Mexican priest. In his humility and his submer- 
gence of himself, he regards his consecration as 
Bishop as in reality the consecration of Mexican 
Catholic Action. ... JOHN A. TOOMEY is engaged 
in further research into the ramifications of anti- 
Catholic propaganda and looks to the establishment 
of a bureau that may correct the bias. 
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COMMENT 











FATHER COUGHLIN’S friends are like the friends 
of every respected public personage, only more so. 
Some are smart and some stupid; some are pious 
and some are not; many love peace but many seek 
trouble. When, in our editorial for November 20, 
we stated: “That he may be delivered from his 
friends should be Father Coughlin’s prayer seven 
times a day,” we referred to the trouble-makers, 
the hysterical and misinformed friends, not to the 
many sincere correspondents who favored us with 
their protests. These letter-writers, on the whole, 
are intent on getting Father Coughlin back on the 
air. In itself, that is a laudable project. It can be 
accomplished by Father Coughlin himself. The 
cancelation of the broadcasting contracts, accord- 
ing to Social Justice, November 29, was made by 
his office, and “Father Coughlin never blamed any 
person for this cancelation.” A few lines lower, it 
is asserted: ‘Millions of persons believe, incorrectly, 
that Archbishop Mooney silenced Father Coughlin.” 
Thus stated, the issue of Father Coughlin’s return 
to the air-waves is not a brain-twister. But irre- 
sponsible admirers are adding complexities to it, 
and doing almost as much harm as careless and 
malicious critics. The cancelation by Father Cough- 
lin of his Sunday afternoon sermons is not a suffi- 
cient reason for the campaign of attack against the 
Archbishop of Detroit, the American Hierarchy 
and the Pope. Nor is Father Coughlin’s silence an 
adequate excuse for Catholics to abandon or grow 
weak in their professions of Faith. 


INHIBITION, like everything else, can be carried 
too far. We have been long waiting for some critic 
to take up the cudgels against the sloppy, slattern- 
ly, indolent writing that adorns the productions of 
many writers today. The last straw has been heaped 
on one long-suffering literary critic, Clifton Fadi- 
man, who states: 


It is a most unfortunate thing that the younger 

realists like Albert Halper, Meyer Levin, and James 

T. Farrell, should match their respect for truth 

about human life with a total disrespect for the de- 

cencies of the English language. They have on their 
side energy, intelligence, curiosity, courage. These 
are the virtues of a first-rate writer; they are pro- 
jected in the prose of a first-rate haberdasher. I think 

it was about time it was said, quite simply, that nine 

out of ten modern American realistic novels are so 

badly written that their individual chapters would 
not be accepted as possible themes in a sophomore 

English class. 

As the same writer says, it is all right to speak 
about people and ideas, dramatic situations and 
clear-cut characterization, but all these have to be 
conveyed in words. “One does not ask for stylists; 
one asks merely for a clean and respectable diction, 
a diction that will convey the author’s meaning 
clearly to the reader, instead of arousing in him a 
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fatal reaction of weariness, distaste, and puzzle- 
ment.” There are many factors contributing to the 
loose and sloppy writing. Perhaps the real reason is 
that the writers mentioned spend so much time on 
realism as to have little left for the vehicle that 
conveys it. Perhaps they prefer badness in both 
style and morals. 


ONE of the major seminaries of a religious com- 
munity in this country, occupying a former hotel, 
converted a beauty parlor into a mission-stamp 
exchange. Permanent waves were exchanged for 
permanent profits—not to the beauty industry, but 
to the foreign and home missions. Save your 
stamps! Unless you are decidedly “in the know,” 
you have no concept how much can be accomplished 
for the missions through the saving of stamps. You 
will find that most of our major seminaries and 
principal C. S. M. C. units are operating such an 
agency, and if you are at a loss, write to AMERICA 
and we will give you some addresses. One of these 
exchanges, that at Woodstock College, Md., an- 
nounces that solely through the collection of 
stamps it is now helping to support in the missions 
two seminaries (200 students), two high schools 
(300 students), forty grade schools (8,000 stu- 
dents), thirty-five parishes (several hundred thou- 
sand souls). All stamps are used: foreign, domestic, 
commemorative, canceled and pre-canceled. Best 
leave a half-inch border around the stamp to pre- 
vent tearing. We could almost say: “Saint Philately, 
pray for us!”’ Stamps today take the place of the 
crumbs that used to fall from the rich man’s table 
—some of them pretty husky crumbs. Canny with 
domestic science, we now make bread pudding out 
of the crumbs. But the stamps prepare feasts for 
missionaries and their flocks. 


STATE guide books, prepared by the Federal 
Writers’ Project, have already come in for a con- 
siderable amount of criticism in various States, 
such as Massachusetts. On November 24 a letter 
was sent by the Rochester Diocesan Council of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, to Bertrand 
M. Wanger, director of the Federal Writers’ Project 
for the State of New York, containing a protest 
against serious omissions in that part of the Guide 
Book proposed to be published by the State of New 
York that concerned the vicinity of Rochester. 
Omitted therefrom, says their resolution, in the de- 
scription of Tour 5, in Cayuga County, was any 
mention of the capital of the Cayugas at Gully 
Brook, of the chapel of Saint Joseph, which was the 
first Christian chapel in New York State west of 
Onondaga, and no mention of the outstanding mis- 
sionaries, Fathers Menard, De Carheil and Raffeix, 














who resided there between 1656 and 1684 and were 
the first white men of record in the county. The 
Moravian missionaries, David Zeissberger and 
Brother Cammerhof, who visited the Cayugas in 
1750, were not mentioned, nor were the various 
monuments recently erected to the early mission- 
aries nor the René Menard Bridge on US 20 NY 5 
at the Seneca River. The action of these historically 
informed Rochester ladies should suggest intel- 
ligent action in other parts of the land. 


SPEAKING at the Catholic Social Conference in 
Belfast, J. J. Campbell, President of the Diocesan 
Council of the Catholic Young Men’s Society, did 
not mince words in showing the Catholic man’s 
position in society. He regretted that there were 
Catholics in their midst who by their conduct as- 
sisted the spread of paganism and the destruction 
of Christian civilization: 

There are men working in practically every parish, 
in secret, well paid for their work, openly denounc- 
ing Communism, yet making a fine living out of 
assisting its spread. They are not paid from Russia, 
but they pay themselves for their work; they defraud 
their workers of wages, bleed their tenants with ex- 
tortionate rents, and pile up their bank accounts with 
professional fees extorted from the widow, the or- 
phan and the destitute with usurious interest and 
ridiculous profits. 

Catholics, who in pursuit of luxuries dealt un- 
justly with their employes, were, in addition to 
committing a sin which cried to Heaven for ven- 
geance, making Communists. He quoted from a sec- 
tion of the Holy Father’s Encyclical which is all too 
little recognized: “It is unfortunately true that the 
manner of acting in certain Catholic circles has 
done much to shake the faith of the working classes 
in the religion of Christ.’”’ For every Communist 
who was such by argument and conviction, there 
were thousands who were prepared to follow the 
Communist because of social injustice. He stressed, 
besides, the all too common outlook among Catho- 
lics on birth prevention, divorce and doubtful liter- 
ature and asked how laxity on these pagan prac- 
tises could be reconciled with any determined cru- 
sade against the paganism of Communism. 


CHRISTMAS cards varying in the percentage of 
art and piety have been reaching our offices during 
the past two months. These cards, issued by Cath- 
olic firms, we trust, and by Catholic organizations 
that hope to pile up a little Christmas profit for the 
missions have our approval. They are the result of 
long years of campaigning to keep Christ in his 
Christmas greetings. Every Christian wants Christ 
remembered on His birth anniversary. It has often 
been asserted, with or without truth we do not pre- 
sume to say, that the Christmas card business is in 
the hands of Jews. Is the mention of Christ still a 
stumbling block, even at Christmas? The specific 
annoyance and irritation to which we confess at the 
moment is a flamboyant advertisement by Gimbels 
in the New York papers: Christmas Cards! Dis- 
tinctive 1937 Designs. Practically Every Sentiment 
Except Religious. 


CONFETTI fans are meeting opposition in their 
efforts to give happy bride and groom a hilarious 
start on their life’s journey. A few pastors in Eng- 
land have banned confetti, one requiring a deposit 
to cover the possible cleaning-up to follow the glad- 
some celebration, and one New Jersey priest show- 
ing equal displeasure with rice. Msgr. Jackman, of 
the Archdiocese of Westminster, comes to the help 
of the rice thrower. He gives the throwers who are 
ready to clutter up the church environs with con- 
fetti a bag of rice. Holding that rice sweeps up 
easily, feeds the birds, is cheaper, that its biting 
sting on the face reminds the happy couple that 
there is no rose without a thorn, is made by God 
who made weddings, while confetti is made by ma- 
chines which made unemployment, the ingenious 
pastor has hung a notice outside his church. We 
append a few of the good things it contains. 
Rice is the symbol of prosperity and fecundity. It is 
white, clean and sprightly. Confetti is volatile and 
sticky, the symbol of frivolity and light-headedness. 
Rice symbolizes a home that is easily garnished and 
swept; confetti symbolizes a home that obstinately 
refuses to be cleaned. Rice is life; confetti is dead 
paper. Rice is food and the augury of a full larder; 
confetti is dirt or matter out of place, the symbol of 
canned and tinned food that fills and does not feed. 
Rice is the seed of flower and food, the token of 
peace and plenty; confetti is the seed of nothing, ex- 
cept an angry sweeper. 
While absolving the shrewd Canon Jackman of a 
plot with China and the rice interests and feeling 
that a substitution of rice instead of confetti on a 
large scale outside marital celebrations might be 
hazardous in its results, we do think a good share 
of common-sense indoctrination is couched in his 
provocative poster. 


THE AMERICA Spanish Relief Fund announces 
the appointment of John J. M. O’Shea as the Na- 
tional Director. An attorney still in practice, and 
for some years quietly but efficiently identified with 
Catholic intellectual movements in New York, Mr. 
O’Shea ventures into new fields of Catholic en- 
deavor when he accepts the administration of the 
American Catholic activities in behalf of our breth- 
ren in Spain. The America Spanish Relief Fund has 
never had the intention of branching out into a 
national network as a collecting agency. It has 
merely constituted itself a center through which 
charity might be expended by those who were in- 
spired to aid the little victims of a civil war. Though 
it is planning a broader scope for its efforts, the 
America Spanish Relief Fund is not inaugurating 
a “campaign” of high-powered promotion to attain 
a definite “goal.” It will remain a service and an 
agency that will assist, through a national com- 
mittee, the civic and diocesan committees which 
may be organized for the purpose of soliciting char- 
ity for Spain. Every city and town in the United 
States houses men and women who are eager to 
labor that the essential needs of the non-combatant 
population of Spain may be filled. The active co- 
operation of every reader of AMERICA in the forma- 
tion of local committees is requested, and confi- 


dently expected. 
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NATIONALIST SPAIN 
COMES THROUGH THE WAR 


The civilians have enabled General Franco to win 


BERNARD FAY 











DURING the early part of this Fall I visited Spain. 
Since the beginning of the Civil War I had heard 
so many conflicting stories about the situation 
south of the Pyrenees that I was naturally anxious 
to study it by myself. The bitterness of the con- 
troversies made me feel that this was really an 
important issue, and the biased attitude of all the 
foreign newspaper-correspondents in Spain was so 
patent that I discarded everything they said, every- 
thing they printed, not excluding the photographs; 
I knew that many of them were manipulated. 

In my trip through Spain I avoided the battle- 
fields. It is not the place of a neutral and of a 
civilian. During the Great War I was too painfully 
impressed by the impertinent and insulting sight- 
seeing that went on behind the lines and near them. 
People who fight, people who die ought to be treated 
with respect, and left alone. I had enough to see 
without uncovering the bleeding sores of Spain. 
I went from San Sebastian to Salamanca, from Sal- 
amanca to Avila, from Avila to Zamora, to Leon, 
to St. James of Compostela, to Vigo, and back to 
Burgos, from Burgos to Pamplona, and from Pam- 
plona to San Sebastian and the frontier. For several 
weeks I went in my car from city to city, from vil- 
lage to village, from inn to inn. 

The first impression that struck me, and the one 
that was the most permanent, the deepest, the most 
lasting was the astounding atmosphere of peace, 
order, serenity that I found in Nationalist Spain. 
Life was most unexpensive. The hotels were gener- 
ally crowded with refugees fleeing Republican 
Spain, but everybody was doing his best to treat 
foreigners politely. 

The one change I noticed was a greater number 
of people in the churches and a very distinct growth 
of the religious fervor. At St. James of Compostela 
we saw a huge pilgrimage of 12,000 peasants; whole 
villages had come: men, women, children, crippled 
ones and young girls. They had come from their 
mountains, praying and singing. In Burgos, in Sal- 
amanca, in Avila the churches were filled during 
the services and the number of communicants was 
extremely high. I talked with everybody I met on 
my way and asked many questions. I did not find 
one person who did not agree that the one essential 
feature of the present awakening of Spain was a 
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common adherence of the whole nation to spiritu- 
ality and the Catholic Church. 

The cooperation between the clergy and the Na- 
tionalist authorities was manifestly close and cor- 
dial. I had seen in France a few Basque priests who 
were speaking very bitterly against General Franco. 
I saw in the Basque country a much larger number 
of priests who were warmly and spontaneously in 
favor of the Nationalist cause. Immediately after 
the fall of Bilbao and the taking of Santander, the 
workmen had given up their guns and started to 
work again. A good proportion of the milicianos 
had even asked to be sent to the eastern front to 
fight their old allies. After checking the previous 
political opinions of each of them, the Army admin- 
istration had acceded to their desire. The others 
had been divided into two parts: the larger one 
made up of people who had not been leaders, who 
were not known for having murdered people in cold 
blood outside the battlefields, were allowed to go 
home and start at once their ordinary life. The 
leaders and regular members of the Communist and 
Socialist party were judged. The rank and file were 
treated as military prisoners and sent to build 
roads; those who were convicted of murder and 
cruelty were shot. 

Everywhere we went people took the victory of 
the Nationalist cause as a foregone conclusion. And 
they did not deem it to be a victory of the regular 
army; quite the contrary. To my utmost surprise 
I was told by all men who had followed closely the 
evolution of the war that the pronunciamento of 
the Army (July 19-20, 1936) had been a failure. 
In most places (for instance Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Santander, Cuenca, San Sebastian) it had 
been curbed by the “loyal” elements of the Army 
and the Socialist militias, which the Government 
had armed since February. They claimed, on the 
contrary, that the peasants and General Franco had 
carried the Revolution through. Without the en- 
thusiasm and resolution of the peasants of Navarre, 
or of old Castile the fight would have been lost. 
By tens of thousands they came spontaneously from 
their mountains during the days of July 19, 20, 21. 
And they enabled General Mola to organize a Na- 
tionalist territory in the northwest that became the 
center and bulwark of the Revolution. 

















In the meantime, the friends of the Republican 
Government ruined its chances of winning. In most 
places the Army had failed in its endeavor to over- 
run the Republican authorities and the Syndicalist 
militias. These started at once to enjoy their vic- 
tory; they killed wantonly more than 20,000 priests, 
and all the officers upon whom they could lay their 
hands; in addition, they killed most of the middle 
class, engineers, lawyers, merchants, all those who 
were suspected of having voted with the Right. 

They killed them joyfully and indiscriminately; 
without realizing that thus they hurt their own 
cause. The sailors of the fleet, for instance, seized 
all the ships and, to disarm the enemies of the 
regime, they killed all their officers. The result was 
that the Republican Government from that day on 
was unable to make any use of its ships. In the same 
way industry was crippled and the whole economic 
fabric of the country disrupted. It seems that about 
300,000 people were murdered then and there. It 
was final. From this blow Republican Spain was 
never able to recover. All the engineers, lawyers, 
doctors and even a good number of politicians who 
could flee, went to Franco and constituted his staff. 

The Republican Government of Spain has been 
choked by its friends, and it is doomed, not so much 
because of its inability to organize an army as be- 
cause of its essential and permanent disorder. It 
is dying from within. General Franco knows it very 
well, and he times all his offensives in such a way 
that they follow the tide of Republican decomposi- 
tion. There is not in Spain a sharp and absolute 
“front” as it was during the Great War. Everyday 
scores of people go from the Nationalist camp to 
the Republican camp, while scores of others go 
from the Republican lines to the Nationalists’. The 
military strife is only part of the war, the most 
important battlefield is the territory behind the 
trenches. It would have been of little avail to Gen- 
eral Franco to conquer the whole northwestern 
coast if he had not been able to pacify it at once, 
and start industry working again at once. The fact 
that he was able to do so is the sure guarantee that 
he is on his way toward a complete victory. 

All the rumors of truce, mediation, bargain which 
one hears every week ought to be taken with great 
distrust. After having asked of his troops all that 
he has asked from them, and after having treated 
them as he has treated them, General Franco can- 
not suddenly cheat them and start again one of 
those typical nineteenth-century pseudo-liberal re- 
gimes, made up of contradictory elements and 
doomed from the beginning. The whole country, 
the General’s advisers and himself, as far as one 
can judge, are very outspoken and positive on this 
point; they have made up their minds to give to 
their country a new and completely fresh chance. 
It is foolish to believe that either Nazi Germany or 
even Fascist Italy will become the “nurse,” or the 
model of Spain. Spanish dignity would never allow 
that, and Spanish problems are entirely different 
from those of Germany or Italy. Franco is deeply 
conscious of this. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict what the 
future of Spain will be, but it is easy to see the 


orientation of events and the intentions of men. 
The heads of the Nationa’ist Government estimate 
that the Republic has been a complete failure in 
Spain, and that the parliamentary system has 
proved itself completely unadapted for Spanish psy- 
chology and needs. Under the Monarchy it brought 
graft and ineffiiency; under the Republic it engen- 
dered anarchy and civil war. It does not seem pos- 
sible to try it again. Radicals and conservatives are 
unanimous. On the other hand, Spain does not want 
a totalitarian and despotic state. It would seem that 
a “corporative state” of the type which Salazar has 
built in Portugal would be the solution likely to be 
adopted, with some original features. 

One hears now all over national Spain the form- 
ula “Imperial Spain.” At first it seemed puzzling, 
and I asked several of the young leaders what they 
meant, if they were proposing to recapture their 
colonies of the New World. They answered laugh- 
ingly that it was far from their minds, but that they 
meant to express their dislike of a bureaucratic 
monarchy like the Bourbon regime of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century. They dream of a 
State that would be very strong but very limited 
in its scopes and prerogatives, a State that would 
rule with efficiency and authority but would leave 
a good deal of initiative to the Provinces for all the 
matters that are not strictly bound with national 
interests. 

The solution of this problem is in the hands of 
General Franco. It is curious to see the man, after 
reading the raving descriptions the radical or 
“liberal” newspapers make of him. Franco is a 
small man with a round face, which seems at the 
same time quite intelligent and very refined. He has 
a great deal of dignity, but his carriage is not 
imposing. His whole personality radiates much 
more prudence and wisdom than boldness and reck- 
lessness. As a matter of fact he was very reluctant 
to enter the movement against the Republican Gov- 
ernment. He did so only when it was clear that the 
country was headed straight towards anarchy. He 
does not like to speak grandly or to make grand 
gestures. But he is a good administrator, a very 
sensible man and a thorough Christian. Every 
morning he goes to an early Mass, and generally 
you can see him at church at the close of the day. 

All these qualities seem to prepare him eminently 
for the role he is going to play. Fate, more than his 
will or the will of men, gave him his situation and 
his authority. The Revolution, when it started, was 
going to have as military leader General San Jurjo, 
and as civil leaders José Antonio de Rivera, chief 
of the Phalangists, Calvo Sotelo, chief of the Mon- 
archists, V. Pradera, chief of the Carlists; the Re- 
publicans shot Sotelo and Pradera, San Jurjo died 
in an auto accident. Franco was left at the helm. 

He did not decline the task imposed on him any 
more than he had asked for it. His attitude brought 
to him the confidence, the admiration, the loyalty 
of all his compatriots. He is able undoubtedly to 
give them the political organization which he thinks 
best. But he knows also that this organization will 
only succeed if it fits the deepest characteristics 
of the Spanish soul. 
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POPE PIUS XI 
“TRUEST FRIEND OF THE POOR” 


The American Bishops speak on social problems 





PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 











THE VEXING social problems of the day, it was 
expected, would be considered by the Bishops at 
their annual meeting. Our expectation has been met 
by a splendid Statement issued by the Bishops of 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The complete text will be pub- 
lished in the Catholic Mind, and I hope that in this 
convenient form it will be widely distributed among 
our parish social-study and other clubs, and among 
our colleges and high schools. 

Certainly it should be studied by every Catholic, 
and particularly by our young Catholics in school 
and at college. It would also be well were it ex- 
plained in simple language to the boys and girls in 
the higher grades of the parish schools and acad- 
emies. Many of these young people now finish all 
the academic training they would have under Cath- 
olic auspices without ever having heard that the 
Church has taken any definite stand on social prob- 
lems or that she has a remedy for the manifold 
evils which afflict us. 

Analysis of the Statement shows that the teach- 
ing of the Bishops may be grouped under some six 
different heads. While the direct quotations from 
the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI are not 
numerous, the Bishops have in every point faith- 
fully presented the mind of the Church as expressed 
by these great Pontiffs. Hence, for a more complete 
view, the Statement should be read in connection 
with the Leonine Encyclical On the Condition of 
the Working Classes and the Encyclical of Pius XI 
The Fortieth Year. 

1. The social purpose of property. At the outset 
the Bishops present in clear and powerful language 
a truth little known, and often rejected in practice 
—and that even by Catholics who admit it in 
theory. 

When last winter this Review pointed out that a 
certain capitalist was in error when he asserted: 
“This is my factory and I’ll run it as I please,” the 
letters laid on my desk showed that the gentleman 
was expressing a very common opinion. One indig- 
nant lady wrote to ask if it was not “good Catholic 
doctrine” that a man was free to do what he pleased 
with his own property. The Bishops would have 
answered her that many of our industrial evils can 
be traced to this un-Christian philosophy. 
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For generations the social purpose of property has 
been too much disregarded, and self-interest has in- 
creasingly dominated social and economic life. Selfish 
interest or private profit rather than social well- 
being has succeeded in large measure in controlling 
the policies of government, in directing finance and 
industry, and in subjecting labor policies to its own 
ends. Although an essentially disorganizing princi- 
ple, it has unwarrantably claimed to be the sole or- 
ganizing force in society, the guarantee of social 
order, and the cure for social ills. 

In other words, the owner of a business is not 
permitted to run it solely for profit, or “as he likes.” 
He must conduct it in a manner which will not only 
not injure but will promote “social well-being.” “It’s 
my business, and I’ll do with it what I want,” 
usually means; “I intend to work my employes for 
over-long hours for less than a living wage, because 
I want to swell my profits.” 

Nearly fifty years ago, the voice of Pope Leo XIII 
pleaded with governments, with capital and indus- 
try, to abolish economic injustice and to establish in 
industry working conditions befitting the dignity of 
man, as well as sufficiency of income for family life 


and old age. 

2. Communistic Propaganda. The Bishops next 
point out that since the World War economic evils 
have increased. Communists and other radicals 
have been quick to take advantage of the situation 
created by rapacious capital, and by their excesses 
have increased the very evils of which all of us 
rightly complain. “Unhampered by any fixed moral 
principles” they array class against class, and 
“would hasten the collapse of the structure of our 
Government, calculating that they will be the bene- 
ficiaries as the leaders of the new order.” Propa- 
gandists of Communism are found “among left- 
wing professors” in our colleges, and even among 
teachers in our high schools, and “their false prom- 
ises inspire a crusading spirit, a contagious hys- 
teria.”” In masquerading as the champion of the 
down-trodden, and in its appeals to the spirit of 
youth, always concealing its ultimate purposes, 
which are purely destructive, Communism presents 
the gravest danger of our day. 

3. Reconstruction of the social order. It is neces- 
sary to take every precaution against the influence 
of Communism, yet no remedy is to be found in the 
mere suppression of this propaganda, even were 

















that possible. As Leo XIII wrote in 1891, the evils 
of the social order are fundamental and call for a 
remedy which is none other than the acceptance in 
every department of life of the Gospel of justice and 
love promulgated by Jesus Christ. Governments 
have been scandalously unjust in favoring the rich, 
but the Church finds no remedy in popular move- 
ments which mean nothing more than a change in 
the form of government. What she desires is a 
change of mind and purpose in governments. Quot- 
ing Pius XI, the Bishops write: “He advocates no 
dictatorship either of the right or left. He seeks no 
governmental bureaucracy. He desires to see the 
guild system re-established in a manner adapted to 
modern problems and conditions.” 


Neither unrestrained competition, nor monopoly, 
nor class conflict, nor ubiquitous governmental con- 
trol, provides a sound remedy. Social well-being can 
be attained best by vocation groups ordering their 
own economic life under the guidance and encour- 
agement of government. An unjust economic system, 
{Pius XI] has demonstrated, has had much to do 
with the rapid spread of the world’s social cancer— 
atheistic Communism. His voice is for peace as 
against war between capital and labor. For labor he 
has fearlessly demanded recognition of its right to 
organize, just wages, healthy and humane working 
conditions, and security for sickness and old age. 

The truest friend of the poor and of the laboring 
man in the world today is Pius XI. 


4. Organized labor, its rights and duties. Here 
the Bishops repeat the principles set forth in the 
Papal Encyclicals. “Labor has the right, and should 
be accorded recognition of this right, to establish 
its own organizations, to bargain collectively, to 
choose freely its own representatives.” It may en- 
force its just demands by effective means, “but 
these must always be consonant with the rights of 
others, the dictates of conscience, and God’s laws.” 

Labor should not incur the charge of countenanc- 
ing coercion and injustice. It is not only unwise, but 
immoral and reprehensible to use physical violence 
either against fellow-employes or against property. 

It is both dishonest and destructive of genuine prog- 

ress for labor to violate contracts freely and honor- 

ably negotiated and accepted. 


Labor is further reminded that their unions must 
“be governed by the principles of Christian brother- 
hood, justice, and fair play.’’ The Bishops regret the 
strife between the A. F. of L. and C. I. O., but are 
gratified to learn that conferences looking to peace 
have been inaugurated. 

Limitations on my space prevent more than a 
reference to what the Bishops write on the unjust 
control of money and credit, condemned by Pius XI 
in the Encyclical The Fortieth Year. Rightly do 
they insist upon the harm to the whole economic 
order inherent in the present system under which 
much of the country’s wealth is controlled not by its 
real owners but by “the trustees and administrators 
of invested funds.” Some Federal legislation has 
been directed against this evil, with indifferent suc- 
cess. 

But room must be found for the Bishops’ warning 
against the rise in this country of the absolutist, the 
totalitarian state. “The poor and the laboring 
classes should resist the tendency to set up the 
omnipotent state. Their chief economic defense is 


organization.” A wise warning this, and never was 
it more seeded. Under the influence of Federal leg- 
islatioi:, not all of which was necessary and some of 
which is unwisely administered, the poor are being 
led to believe that in legalistic enactments directly 
promoting the growth of the totalitarian state is 
their chief, if not their sole, refuge. 

Organized labor, however, is beginning to recog- 
nize, as this Review has often pointed out, that in 
seeking from Congress sanction for its rights, the 
union may gradually find itself controlled by Con- 
gress. It is the duty of the state, surely, to aid the 
individual when of himself he cannot protect his 
rights. But when the state is invited to go beyond 
what is necessary, it tends to become a totalitarian 
state, recognizing no rights. 


THE NEW DAWN IN MEXICO 
JOHN LaFARGE 











WHEN on December 8 of this year, in the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Miguel Dario Miranda was consecrated Bishop of 
Tulancingo, the Immaculate Mother must have 
looked down from her picture over the high altar 
through the glow of candles and the clouds of in- 
cense, and said to herself: “Now again I can mag- 
nify the Lord and my spirit can exult in God my 
Saviour, for once more He has put down the mighty 
from their seats and has lifted up the lowly.” Her 
intercessory prayers were being heard. Quietly but 
irresistibly Mexico’s crushed Catholics, whom the 
world’s giants had “unjustly calumniated” were 
pushing off the spiritual “yoke of their burden, and 
the rod of their shoulder, and the sceptre of their 
oppressor .. . aS in the days of Madian.” “To them 
that dwelt in the shadow of death, light is risen,” 
and this light is the light of Catholic Action. 

Eleven years ago, at the height of the persecu- 
tion, Dr. Miranda, then aged twenty-nine and an 
alumnus of the Pio Latino college in Rome, was 
entrusted by the Hierarchy of Mexico with the 
task of working out a plan for Catholic Action in 
that country. This was in response to Pope Pius 
XI’s letter of February 2, 1926. In 1928, Dr. Miran- 
da laid before the Holy See four principal proposals, 
all of which were approved. These were: (1) the 
organization of Catholic Action all over Mexico; 
(2) the adaptation of all social and economic or- 
ganizations to the situation in a non-confessional 
country, yet retaining Catholic social principles; 
(3) the formation of a school of leaders; and (4) 
the laying down of preliminaries for a Catholic 
University. As Father Parsons says in his work, 
Mexican Martyrdom: 

In June, 1929, the work was already set on foot 


in Mexico and proceeded with feverish haste... . 
There was more need than ever of bringing the 
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laity into the work of re-Christianizing a nation that 
had been ploughed and furrowed by many revolu- 
tions and planted with so much hatred and anti- 
Christian agitation. The pressing need was for the 
Christian education of the people. Without that, no 
other religious activity would avail. ... An élite was 
what was needed right now. So they started in to 
find and form lay leaders. 


How have these plans actually turned out? With 
results that now no persecutor can stay. 

Though I have never been in Mexico, I picture 
to myself some humble countryman, call him Agos- 
tine, who returns to his little home in the hills after 
a long day’s tramp to market, and talks things over 
with his wife and children. A chance argument 
with a Socialist school teacher, or a discussion of 
the latest bit of news at a wayside store, has made 
Agostino take stock of his mental and spiritual 
estate. He discovers his own spiritual deficit. He 
lacks the character, the steadfastness that these 
times call for. He lacks accurate knowledge of his 
Catholic Faith, of answers to infidel objections, of 
his Faith’s application to the social problems around 
him, of the meaning of the Mass and ceremonies. 

What is there to prevent him from informing 
himself? What can keep him from improving his 
own spiritual life? And if he can do this, why can 
not his wife and her women friends do the same? 
Why not his own sons and daughters—and the 
neighbors of Agostino’s family down the road? Why 
not all the people of his village, or the State, or all 
the Catholics of Mexico? 

No church organization is needed for this, no 
temples and ceremonies, no organization that is 
externally vulnerable. All that is required is that 
Agostino, for the love of God, asks a question con- 
cerning his holy Faith, and someone who knows, 
perhaps just a well-instructed boy or girl, answers 
that question, as he and his family will answer it 
for others in turn. 

Who can stop this? Who could stop the Mexican 
girl who was questioned by the Government author- 
ities when she taught catechism to the Indians? 
They asked: “Who sent you to do this?” And she 
answered: “Jesu Cristo.” That was all. And who 
can stop a girl who is sent by Jesus Christ? In the 
initial stages of the persecution Agostino and that 
girl and others like them might have been stopped. 
But now it is too late, too late. ... A great people 
that wishes to learn is climbing to the light. Mexi- 
co’s Catholics will not cease climbing to the light 
until the land is filled with the knowledge of God. 

Today, in the midst of the most desperate re- 
strictions upon the preaching and practice of re- 
ligion, the Mexican people have initiated one of 
the most marvelous spiritual movements of all his- 
tory. Already over 150,000 persons are actively 
enrolled in the intensive apostolate of Catholic Ac- 
tion. Annually there are 3,000 parish conventions 
for Catholic Action, in twenty-nine dioceses. The 
entire people are being taught doctrine, morals and 
social ethics, apologetics, liturgy and the Life of 
Christ. As this work continues, in a few years no 
Catholics in the world will be better instructed than 
the Mexicans. In one Mexican diocese alone, there 
are now at work seventy-five lay catechists work- 
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ing in the absence of clergy. At their courses the 
combined attendance is 70,000. 

Nothing is done ostentatiously; nothing in con- 
flict with the authorities. Simply the good word is 
passed from person to person, from group to group, 
as in the days of early Christianity. The thousands 
of study-club outlines now in use will mount into 
the millions as the work progresses. 

In 1820, Mexico numbered 9,000,000 population, 
with 6,000 priests. Today with half of their former 
territory, the Mexican people number 16,000,000, 
with but 5,000 priests. But, in the words of Pius 
XI’s Encyclical Acerba Animi of November 8, 1932, 
these priests “putting aside all uncertainties and 
fears,” now “render ever more intense their sacred 
ministry, particularly among the young and com- 
mon people, striving to carry on a work of per- 
suasion and of charity. .. .”” What is actually being 
done? 

Social questions are seriously grappled with, such 
as the agrarian problem, the reduction of the large 
landed estates, the improvement of the condition 
—both spiritual and temporal—of the condition of 
workingmen and their families. Social justice is 
boldly demanded and a reform of living conditions. 

Catholic Action has turned its forces to the moral 
and material redemption of the Mexican peasants 
and particularly of the Indians. Efforts are made 
to take care of Mexicans who have emigrated. 

Students are being formed to the practice of the 
Christian religion, to character and the Christian 
conscience through solid and adequate religious 
instruction. Children, likewise, are being accurately 
and completely instructed. 

Various Catholic activities are encouraged, such 
as the League of Fathers whereby the young are 
preserved where possible from corrupting influences 
of Socialist education. 

The clergy are united in special studies. Catholic 
Mexico has seen recently the birth of one of the 
most comprehensive and best-edited clergy reviews 
in the world, Christus, published in Mexico City 

You will say, these words sound familiarly like 
the words of Pope Pius XI in his Apostolic letter 
to the Mexican Bishops of March 28, 1937. Cer- 
tainly. What the Pope said should be done in Mex- 
ico is precisely what has been and is being done. 
Catholic Action exists because the Mexican people 
and their clergy have obeyed, under circumstances 
that made it inhumanly difficult to obey, the clear 
and forward-looking plan laid down by the Pope. 

Following the recommendation of the Chief 
Shepherd of Christianity, the shepherds of the 
Mexican Church have made use of the strongest 
of all weapons in the defense of the right, the people 
themelves, “to whom, as living stones of the Holy 
House of God, Saint Peter attributes a profound 
dignity which makes them in a certain manner 
participating in a holy and regal priesthood.” Out 
of these stones an imperishable house is being built. 

May Bishop Miranda live to see the completion 
of that great edifice whose foundations he has so 
valiantly helped to lay! And may we in the United 
States not wait until persecution strikes us to learn 
a lesson from our brethren south of the Rio Grande! 











PRESS PROPAGANDA 
TINCTURES THE NEWS 


Even dependable papers may lose their balance 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











COMPETENT newspapermen realize well that the 
press of the United States is not functioning so 
well. “Perhaps you didn’t know,” says Ralph 
Thompson in a New York Times review of The 
Washington Correspondents, by Leo C. Rosten, 
“that there has been talk of licensing newspaper 
men—much in the same way that lawyers and doc- 
tors are licensed. If a doctor makes the mistake of 
prescribing poison instead of physic, he is liable 
to prosecution. If a lawyer behaves unethically or 
otherwise in violation of the code, he is in danger 
of disbarment. But a newspaperman—particularly 
a newspaper publisher—may do about as he wishes. 
So long as he steers clear of the libel laws and cer- 
tain other general statutes, he cannot be brought 
to account.” 

This book, The Washington Correspondents, is 
quite revealing. Mr. Rosten, its author, wondered 
if the American press were “dyeing” the news, and 
decided that a good spot to find out would be Wash- 
ington where the tops of the profession are gath- 
ered. For sixteen months he studied American 
journalism as practised by the Capital correspond- 
ents. “My orders are to be objective, but I know 
how my paper wants stories played,” many of the 
Washington “boys” told him. He found that stories 
had been altered or completely “killed” as inimical 
to newspaper policy. From the correspondents 
themselves came the evidence that American jour- 
nalism in their field was not always trustworthy. 

Upon completion of his comprehensive research, 
Mr. Rosten felt he was in a position to draw definite 
conclusions about the American press as a whole. 
“This is perfectly logical,” says Ralph Thompson, 
the Times reviewer; “for Washington correspond- 
ents represent the cream of the profession. Though 
a small group, they are a picked group, and what 
is true of them is certainly true to a greater or 
lesser degree of newspaper men the country over.” 

Mr. Rosten’s conclusion calls for the setting up 
of some sort of self-regulation by the papers with 
the view of putting an end to the widespread dis- 
tortion of news. The newspaperman, says Mr. Ros- 
ten, may hand out “criminal advice, lie to the pub- 
lic, poison its intelligence and conduct campaigns 
against civil liberties, decent morals and the demo- 
cratic system itself without being held accountable 


for his conduct, or without having to accept re- 
sponsibility for the consequences of his action.” 
The American newspaper, he points out, lacks “any 
agency, public, private or professional, to guard 
its standards and supervise its practitioners. We 
have an American Medical Association, bar asso- 
ciations, societies of engineers, architects, etc., but 
we have no comparable organization of journal- 
ists.”’ 

Mr. Rosten’s Washington correspondents voted 
overwhelmingly for the New York Times as the 
United States newspaper which gives the most fair 
and reliable news and with this verdict we over- 
whelmingly concur. And yet we are of the opinion 
that even the fairest, most reliable newspaper in 
the United States, on certain issues, does mislead 
public opinion. In the American Mercury for August 
there appears an article entitled: Propaganda from 
Spain, by Fletcher Pratt. Concerning the Spanish 
situation, Mr. Pratt says: 


The record shows that the newspapers are now 
feeding America a steady diet of propaganda. The 
most conservative journals have reported on the 
Spanish conflict from a point of view almost as 
prejudiced as that of the Communist Daily Worker. 
Consider the case, not of the ordinary daily, but of 
the New York Times, whose home office is adorned 
with a bronze tablet promising “To give the news 
impartially, without fear or favor, regardless of any 
party, sect or interest involved.”. . . Yet the Times 
has succumbed to partiality with the rest of the 
American press. ... What might be called the paper’s 
favorite publicity thesis—that Franco’s crew are 
Fascists, working primarily for the Nazis—is driven 
home by repeated emphasis on the Italo-German 
connection and by subtle headline exaggeratiens of 
the importance of that connection. . . . The Times’ 
headlines have been so blatantly biased that, ex- 
traordinary to say, Left-wing groups in the United 
States have actually utilized them for ballyhoo pur- 
poses. .. . The point is that the Times has sworn 
to give the news impartially, that the news is con- 
tradictory, even when filtered through the best 
minds the Times can find, and that the paper seems 
to assume that all Nationalists are liars and all 
Reds truthful, and prints the news accordingly. 


Mr. Pratt’s article, a quite long one, is filled with 
alleged instances of news juggling by the Times. 
Toward the end it inquires: “When the most im- 
partial of newspapers turns partial, what can we 
expect of the rest?” 
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The Times may have some defense against Mr. 
Pratt’s instances of bias. If they have, we would 
like to see it, as we are always disposed to award 
the Times the benefit of any doubt. 

Prescinding altogether from Mr. Pratt’s article, 
however, we feel, though we say it most reluctantly, 
that the Times, fairest paper in the United States, 
has revealed a definite bias against the Nationalist 
side in Spain, the side which is spilling its blood to 
keep the Catholic Church alive in that unhappy 
land. We recall an instance where the Times, so to 
speak, let this bias, like a cat, out of the bag. 

The front page of the Times for April 28, 1937, 
carried these flaming headlines: 

Historic Basque Town Wiped Out 

Rebel Fliers Machine-Gun Civilians 

Waves of German-Type Planes Fling Thousands of 

Bombs, and Incendiary Projectiles on Guernica, Be- 

hind Lines as Priests Bless Peasants Filling Town 

on Market Day. 

The story under headlines came from one G. L. 
Steer, an English correspondent whose dispatches 
were notorious for their Red slant. The Times, 
where no vehement bias is at work, is careful to 
be sure of its facts before editorializing. It could 
have waited a few days and found out the facts. 
As a reputable newspaper, that is what it should 
have done. From its long experience, it must have 
known that the first press association reports from 
a scene like that of Guernica often prove later to 
be false. 

Did the Times wait? No, the Times did not wait. 
It evidently relished what Steer said about Nation- 
alist frightfulness. The Steer fable appeared April 
28. The Times editorial, blasting Franco, appeared 
April 29. It could not have been pushed in quicker 
than that. The Times simply could not have been 
certain of the facts at that time. Mark that we are 
here speaking of an editorial. It is not some cor- 
respondent, it is the Times itself speaking, holding 
up Franco as an object of horror to the American 
public, denouncing him in violent terms, pronounc- 
ing him guilty when he was not guilty, pronouncing 
him guilty before sufficient evidence was on hand 
to judge the case at all. Here, in part, is the editorial 
printed April 29: 

Mass Murder in Guernica 
Wholesale arson and mass murder committed by 

Rebel airplanes of German type Monday afternoon 

and early evening, left the ancient Basque capital, 

Guernica—except for the historic Casa de Juntas, 

where the Viscayan Parliament used to meet—a 

smoldering ruin. With utter ferocity and scientific 
thoroughness, the incendiary and explosive bombs 
and machine guns of the Junker and Heinkel planes 
destroyed this center of Basque culture and political 


tradition. 

None of the other atrocities of this sanguinary 
civil war has been more conclusively attested than 
this latest example of ruthlessness. Cabled reports 
of three press associations, though less detailed, sup- 
port the account given in a special cable from Bilbao 
in yesterday’s Times by the correspondent who vis- 
ited Guernica within a few hours after the attack. 


The Times, we repeat, must have known that 
such early cable reports of press associations often 
turn out to be inaccurate. 

For April 30, on its first page the Times put 
this: “Air Attack on Guernica Attributed to Goer- 
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ing.” The paragraph indicated that “Goering... 
took the initiative in ordering that Guernica be 
bombed and destroyed. He intended to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of what air warfare can achieve 
and vindicate some of his strategical and tactical 
conceptions.” 

May 1, the Times hurled another editorial at the 
Spanish Nationalists: 

The systematic bombing of the open town of Guer- 

nica was perpetrated, according to all available evi- 

dence, by German planes manned by German pilots. 

Without going so far as to accept the hideous report 

that the outrage was planned by General Goering 

to demonstrate what air warfare can “achieve,” this 
climax of cruelty horrifies the world more than any 
other barbarity of a barbarous war. 

Came May 7 and another Times’ editorial refer- 
ence to Guernica: “The bombing last week of Guer- 
nica—presumably by German planes in the service 
of General Franco—in addition to arousing world- 
wide indignation. . . .” 

Then the mists of propaganda slowly evaporated. 
The truth about Guernica commenced to appear. 
Not Franco bombs from the skies, but Red dyna- 
mite, incendiary Red torches, it was shown, de- 
stroyed the town. The raucous hubbub over Guer- 
nica was a desperate Communist attempt to arouse, 
by means of barefaced lies, world feeling against 
Franco, the Red technique encouraged, doubtless, 
by the way English lies printed widely in American 
papers once stirred up hysterical hatred against 
Germany. 

The purpose of this article is not to attack nor 
to discredit the New York Times. I think the Times 
is the best paper in the United States. It performs 
an unexcelled job of world-news gathering, and is, 
taken by and large, exceptionally fair and impar- 
tial. It is my favorite paper. 

It is precisely because the Times is the nation’s 
foremost newspaper that it is selected here for 
admonitions. The more reputable the paper, the 
more powerful is the propaganda it allows to sneak 
into its columns. Some Catholics feel that only the 
lower-strata newspapers dally with propaganda. It 
is important for such Catholics to learn that on 
issues intimately connected with the welfare of the 
Catholic Church, as is, for example, the Spanish 
conflict, a sleepless eye must be kept not only on 
prejudiced newspapers like the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord and New York Post, or the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch or others less known, but also on the 
better papers, yea, even on the best, the New York 
Times. 

This fact is a most important point for the na- 
tional committee which, it is hoped, will soon be 
organized to secure truthful treatment on all Cath- 
olic issues in the American press. To the article, 
Pointing a Finger at Press Propaganda (November 
6), came a most heartening response. Letters from 
all sections of the country showed an eagerness for 
the formation of a central body to prevent misrep- 
resentation in the newspapers of matters intimately 
affecting the Church. In New York an organization 
to handle the local situation is already being 
formed. In another article, I shall strive to describe 
how the national committee would function. 
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TWO GOLD RINGS 


WHEN the New York World’s Fair takes place in 
1939, it is much to be hoped that the Catholic 
Church will be represented there in some manner 
comparable to the Pontifical pavilion at the Paris 
exposition last summer. By general agreement the 
Catholic display in Paris outdid in interest, beauty 
and variety all the other groups. It was fitting that 
the lofty figure of Our Lady and her Child over- 
topped the Soviet and the Nazi exhibits close by. 

At the Paris exhibit the visitor was taken 
through a series of displays that depicted the life 
of the Catholic from the cradle and Baptism to the 
grave and Christian burial. Midway in the journey 
was a room illustrating the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony. In the center of the room was a little circular 
shrine. Looking through the windows of the shrine 
your eyes rested upon two interlaced gold wedding 
rings reposing on a cushion, brilliantly illuminated. 
Here was a perfect symbol of a Sacrament, itself 
a symbol of a revealed truth. 

In the Christian concept of marriage man and 
woman offer up, sacrifice their individual lives in 
order by this sacrificial union to celebrate that 
great deed which Heaven will celebrate for eternity, 
for which the angels chant “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
before the throne of God. That deed is the union 
of the God-Man with the human race, through the 
Church, His Mystical Body. It would not be a cele- 
bration unless it had joy. There had to be wine at 
the wedding-feast of Cana. And so the Creator puts 
happiness—corporeal, spiritual—into the celebra- 
tion which honors His Son. But the happiness is 
the result and the concomitant of the celebration. 
It is not the reason for the celebration. 

Marriage cannot escape being a sacrifice, and 
that sacrifice is always for some sort of an abso- 
lute. We may sugar the sacrifice and call it a “prob- 
lem,” but the sacrifice remains. In the (primitive) 
pagan idea, the sacrifice was made for material 
reasons, such as bride-gifts, a blue cow or a bag of 
gold. Or it was made for a social good, to increase 
the tribe and provide defense against its enemies. 
In the neo-pagan idea, when not for convénance, 
marriage is still for an absolute, which we call 
happiness. The wine is not for the feast, but the 
feast is for the wine. It may be the mother’s happi- 
ness in seeing her marriageable daughters settled 
for life, or the bride’s happiness that she has got 
her man, or happiness all around. But happiness is 
made the absolute. Being exalted to a place that 
God never intended it to fulfil, poor shy happiness 
flies out the window, while grim dissension and 
divorce creep in the door. 

The plain fact of the matter is that two persons 
cannot sacrifice themselves merely for one another. 
For no human being, however lovely, however good, 


however holy, has within himself or herself that 
which makes him a fitting object of sacrifice. Fit- 
ting for love, for honor, for devotion—yes, but not 
for the oblation of one’s entire life. Only the In- 
finite God is worthy of that; and the only sacrifice 
that brings true and lasting happiness is a sacrifice 
made for the Infinite and All-Loving God. 

Least of all can happiness, as happiness, be the 
object of sacrifice. To give up individual happiness 
for collective happiness is, at the best, but a gamble 
in exchanging psychological states. It is merely 
shifting from one insufficiency to another. Whereas 
the Christian concept of marriage, as a mutual and 
mystical sacrifice for Him who is the Author of 
all happiness, puts first things first. It is supremely 
logical, in itself and psychologically. 

Why, then, should we be so mealy-mouthed and 
timid about the great, solemn reality of the Chris- 
tian marriage itself? The happiness-first theory of 
marriage is nothing but a bag of bones, a rattling 
skeleton, once you tear away its disguise. It carries 
in itself no more sweetness and light than the 
money-first or tribe-first notion of marriage that 
the ethnologists describe and from which we are 
supposed to have progressed a long step away. 
Least of all when even the young folks’ happiness 
is chiseled in upon for the sake of social approval 
and a bit of self-flattering climbing. 

With gruesome reality the skeleton’s bones are 
shown up in a recent survey of New York public- 
school children who come from homes shattered 
by divorce, separation or death. Says Benjamin 
Fine in the New York Times for November 28: 
“Not only is school adjustment much more difficult 
for children from broken homes, but they show 
neurotic tendencies. . . . Unhappy, unwholesome 
home environment, whether caused by natural or 
artificial factors, takes a devastating toll in pupil 
retardations, thwarted personalities, and youthful 
heart-aches and failures, the study indicated.” To 
remedy this evil, a “sociological approach” is in- 
dicated. 

God help us, a “sociological approach”! This is 
all that is left of the feast of home life and happi- 
ness for these poor little fellows, without religious 
faith or united parents; so let us give them that 
cache-misére. And some of these school-men do 
their honest best. But why cannot some people 
somewhere think the whole thing through? Why 
cannot they see that the broken home that is the 
source of these agonizing “problems” is the logical 
fruit of the happiness-first absolute? That the real, 
honest “sociological approach” is to tear the mask 
off the false concept of marriage and sexual rela- 
tions which is forever glorified as the path to para- 
dise, show it up for its “sociological” falsity, and 
restore the first things first, the mystical concept 
of the marriage bond? JOHN LAFARGE 
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LABOR ELECTIONS 


IN common with the rest of the country the State 
of New York has its labor troubles. The State’s 
largest city is beset with them. They dc not figure 
in the headlines of out-of-town newspapers since, 
for the most part, they are small, although nu- 
merous. Yet, like strikes everywhere they at times 
seriously inconvenience the local residents, and are 
a cause of suffering to the strikers themselves. 

Fortunately the State has a Labor Relations 
Board which, under the direction of the Rev. John 
P. Boland, is both energetic and intelligent. If 
strikes must come, and under the prevailing eco- 
nomic system they seem inevitable, it is consoling 
to know that the State neither ignores them nor 
tries to crush them by suppressing the strikers. The 
New York Board has not always been able to settle 
the strikes of which it has taken cognizance to 
the complete satisfaction of the strikers. But we 
believe it will be admitted that the Board has al- 
ways made an earnest effort to inform itself upon 
matters under dispute, and to get at the causes 
which underlie these economic uprisings. 

One of its recent decisions has, however, stirred 
some labor leaders to make charges which, in our 
opinion, are wholly unfounded. By a recent ruling, 
the Board has announced that hereafter the em- 
ployer as well as the wage-earner will be permitted 
to ask for an election to determine what represen- 
tatives are to be recognized for collective bargain- 
ing. 

This is a right, it will be remembered, which 
the employer is denied under the Act creating the 
National Labor Relations Board. It was thought 
that if an employer were allowed to appeal to the 
Board for an election, he would be able to force 
representatives of his own upon his employes, thus 
giving an unfair advantage to the unscrupulous 
employer. Apart from the fact that the Act thus 
assumes that all, or a majority of, employers are 
unscrupulous, it has always seemed to us that if the 
Board knew how to conduct an honest election no 
particular advantage could accrue to the employer. 
Further, since the very purpose of the Act is to 
create a spirit of harmony between employer and 
employe, the wisdom of creating a new grievance, 
even if not well founded, by discriminating against 
the employer, is exceedingly dubious. 

No doubt, some employers are always ready to 
turn a neat trick at the expense of labor. Similarly, 
some strikers seem to think that violence is a nec- 
essary part of a strike. But when a Federal Board 
must assume that employers are prone to disorder 
and dishonesty, it is highly improbable that em- 
ployers will approach it, confident that they will 
receive impartial justice. 

Safeguards against abuse by employers are pro- 
vided by the New York Board, and these can easily 
be devised by the Federal Board. Since the purpose 
of the National Board is to replace industrial war 
by industrial peace, we suggest that it retire some 
of its artillery, and lay in a liberal supply of olive 
branches. 
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SHOP NOW 


DO your Christmas shopping early, mail your gifts 
early, and you will observe one precept of the law 
of love. For once, a popular slogan has voiced a 
Christian principle. But we suggest another slogan: 
get your soul in order early. Christmas can be a 
Christian feast, or it can be a pagan rout, and for 
many it is the second. Christmas will be Christian 
if we begin now to prepare our souls by good works 
and by the reception of the Sacraments for the 
birth of Christ in our souls on Christmas morn- 
ing. We do not mourn as those without hope; we 
should not rejoice as those without Faith. 


THE FEDERAL HOUSIN 


WHOLLY correct is the President when he 
writes in his message to Congress that hous- 
ing construction in the last seven years “has 
not kept pace either with the needs or the 
growth of our population.” As a matter of fact, 
much the same could have been said of the 
preceding seven years. There was much con- 
struction, but most of it resulted in housing 
that was far above the purse of the average 
family. Examination of the files of this Review 
and of similar publications will disclose that 
in the period immediately following the World 
War, high rentals were a continual cause of 
complaint. In many instances, the demand for 
large returns on investments in housing con- 
stituted a kind of usury. 

The President now proposes a plan under 
which the Government will back every man 
who wants to build a home. No doubt his plan 
will undergo many .modifications before it is 
approved by Congress, but essentially it is a 
form of Government insurance, which, it is 
hoped, will draw private capital out of strong 
boxes into which the uncertainty of the last 
years has forced it. Private initiative will not 
be curbed. On the contrary, it will be encour- 
aged by the use of Government loans. The 
President asks Congress to authorize loans not 
only for the building of small private residences, 
but “for every type of housing construction, 
whether for sale or for rent, ranging from the 
small house to entire residential communities, 
and large low-rent apartment buildings.” The 
plan is to extend over a five-year period, and 
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DISORGANIZED LABOR 


AT last President Green, of the A. F. of L., and 
President Lewis, of the C. I. O., have agreed to 
meet in conference. We hope that each will lay 
aside personal differences, forget past resentments, 
and work unselfishly to promote the welfare of 
the wage-earner. Partisans on both sides have made 
unreasonable demands. To dissolve the C. I. O. 
would mean surrender of ground gained by hard 
fighting, the loss of a position which labor was 
never able to win until the C. I. O. began to or- 
ganize the heavy industries. Since each group has 
its merits, dissension is folly. 


HOUSING PROGRAM 





will involve loans ranging from twelve to six- 
teen billions of dollars. 

Probably the scheme is offered as a varia- 
tion on the “priming the pump” devices, made 
familiar to all of us in the President’s first Ad- 
ministration. But it seems to possess a sub- 
stance which many of the earlier plans sadly 
lacked. Prosperity will not be coaxed back by 
spending money on any scheme which happens 
to oecur to a fifth Assistant Secretary at Wash- 
ington. Every public expenditure should be di- 
rected to an improvement which is necessary. 
That houses, fit habitations for human beings, 
low-price houses which can be rented by men 
of small incomes, are necessary in every large 
American city is a fact too plain to need elab- 
oration. 

Of course, nothing can be done if the present 
high costs of building are maintained. Hence 
the President warns workers in the building 
trades that they cannot insist upon “the terms 
that were exacted by industry and labor last 
spring.” Opposition to any reduction of wages 
has already been expressed by labor leaders, 
chiefly on the ground that labor needs all it now 
gets. It seems to us, however, that if the Presi- 
dent’s plan is carried out honestly, the worker’s 
annual wage will be larger, although the hour- 
ly rates are smaller, since he will not suffer by 
frequent lay-offs. The entire plan turns, it 
seems to us, on this question of wages. Unless 
it can be solved, we shall have strikes and sabo- 
tage instead of new houses. Labor must be 
ready to cooperate. 














A PIPE OF PEACE 


OUR congratulations go to John L. Lewis for his 
forceful expression of common-sense principles in 
a recent interview copyrighted by the Washington 
Herald. So often has this Review differed from Mr. 
Lewis that it is a positive pleasure to express an 
agreement with him. But to put the matter plainly, 
what pleases us is that Mr. Lewis is beginning to 
state his acceptance of principles long advocated 
in this Review and taught by Catholic philosophers 
long before this Review came into existence. Brief- 
ly, Mr. Lewis has no approval for the concept, 
favored by many of his followers, which pictures 
capital and labor as necessarily engaged in war, and 
he talks in terms of cooperation. “What we learned 
long ago in the United Mine Workers,” said Mr. 
Lewis, “is that the miners cannot make money un- 
less the mine-owners are making m “He 

Here Mr. Lewis utters a truism, but a neglected 
truism. During the years of this depression fanat- 
icism has flourished, and an effort has been made 
to build up a public opinion condemning root and 
branch every employer who can show a profit at 
the end of the year. Indeed, much of the legisla- 
tion which was hurried through Congress on the 
plea of “emergency” reflects this opinion with 
alarming accuracy. Although a majority of cor- 
porations make $5,000 or less annually, in the 
hatred of corporations which make millions by 
oppressing their employes, we were asked to believe 
that every employer was an active or a potential 
social and economic menace, an individual never 
happier than when cheating an employe out of 
some portion of his less than a living wage or when 
working him sixty hours per week. 

The most encouraging fact chronicled in the last 
six months is that our public officials, starting 
with the President, are beginning to realize that 
not all corporations and all employers are tarred 
with the same stick. Punitive legislation should be 
directed against the rascals, and not against em- 
ployers who are honestly trying to make the best 
of these hard times. Were this animus against all 
employers confined to the Communists and to the 
crackpot professors at Washington, we could ac- 
cept it, just as we accept bad weather or a tooth- 
ache. But when it is found in controlling Govern- 
ment officials, and in our labor organizations, it is 
a positive menace, since it denies the truth ex- 
pressed by Leo XIII in the Encyclical On the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes. Opening the argu- 
ment, the Pope writes: 

The great mistake made in regard to the matter 
now under consideration [the relations of employ- 
er with employe] is to take up with the notion that 
class is naturally hostile to class, and that the 
wealthy and the workingmen are intended by nature 
to live in mutual conflict. So irrational and so false 
is this view that the direct contrary is the truth... . 
In a state it is ordained by nature that these two 
classes should dwell in harmony and agreement, and 
should, as it were, groove into one another so as to 
maintain the balance of the body politic. Each needs 


the other: capital cannot do without labor, nor labor 
without capital. 
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It is also encouraging to note that in a state- 
ment issued on November 27, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor also declares for a peace policy. 
The Federation proposes in the third of six points 
submitted to the Administration that production 
as well as employment be stimulated in the heavy 
industries “through special measures to make 
credit available to business.” In the fifth, it asks 
for action on “measures to promote business con- 
fidence.”’ Evidently, the Federation is willing to 
move with William Green in these proposals, at 
least, since it knows too well that the wage-earner 
has no stake in a further depression of industry 
and trade. 

Whether Congress too has reached that realiza- 
tion, remains to be seen. If it sees fit to harass 
honest industry with new gyves, the chief sufferer 
will be the worker for a wage. He cannot draw a 
pay-envelope after the factory shuts down. What 
the country needs is not legislation to kill business, 
but legislation to regulate it. 


LOOT vs. CIVIL SERVICE 


. SOME of our politicians have recently urged young 
Democrats and young Republicans to take up Gov- 
ernment work as a “career.” The same invitation 
is frequently extended by worthy civic associations 
whose members are thoroughly disgusted with the 
loot system. 

We invite the attention of the associations to the 
McKellar bill which, by a vote of nine to four, has 
been reported out by the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices. Under this bill, the President is per- 
mitted to nominate for a four-year term any of 
the three highest candidates who have passed a 
competitive civil-service examination. This is a 
change from the present system which requires 
the President to nominate the candidate who stands 
at the head of the list, certified by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

Each system looks fair enough. But were either 
used in a college, for instance, to determine the 
award of a scholarship, it would be styled, and 
rightly, fraudulent. 

To announce that no appointment will be made 
until a competitive civil-service examination has 
been held, would ordinarily indicate insistence upon 
rigid and impartial standards. In practice, it means 
nothing of the kind. Unless the phrase “competitive 
examination” is amended to read “an open com- 
petitive examination,” then, plainly, the loot system 
still prevails. 

Try to find out what examination was taken by 
the incumbent postmaster (appointed during the 
last few years) in any large American city. Try to 
find out what grades were assigned the rival can- 
didates. Try to find out what special qualification 
raised the incumbent over his competitors. Write 
the Postmaster-Generai, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, your Congressmen, the incumbent himself. 
You will be told that no information can be given 
out. 

Civil service? No; loot. 
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THE VOICE 


LAST Sunday’s Gospel showed us the two disciples 
of Saint John the Baptist, then in prison, coming 
to Our Lord to question Him concerning His Messi- 
anic mission. Tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint John, 1, 
19-28) gives us first the Saint’s protest that he is 
not the Christ, and next his testimony that Christ 
the Messias had already come and would soon be- 
gin to manifest Himself. 

The fact that the priests, Levites, and Pharisees 
had come from Jerusalem to observe and examine 
the Baptist is an indication of the growing influence 
which the Saint exercised. His penitential life, his 
commanding eloquence, his bold denunciation of 
public evil, and his practice of baptizing his follow- 
ers, had made him known throughout the coun- 
try. Baptism as a ceremony at the reception of 
proselytes was familiar to the Jews, but the priests 
felt that Saint John attached a new and probably 
improper meaning to it. The baptism of John was 
not, of course, sacramental. It was simply a solemn 
rite which, with the repentance which it enjoined 
and symbolized, disposed the recipient for the for- 
giveness of sin. Hence the Baptist fittingly em- 
ployed it to prepare penitents for the coming of 
the Lamb of God who truly takes away all sin. 

Lacking clear spiritual vision, the priests and 
their associates were puzzled and disturbed about 
the work of the Baptist. Very probably, too, some 
of them were jealous of his ability to win disciples. 
They asked first if he were the Christ; then if he 
were Elias; and finally if he were “the prophet.” 
Receiving negative answers, they asked: “Who art 
thou, that we may give an answer to them that 
sent us?” To this question the Pharisees added an- 
other: “Why, then, dost thou baptize if thou be 
not Christ, nor Elias, nor the prophet?” 

To these two questions, the Baptist gave a plain 
answer. He was the Voice announcing the coming 
of the Messias. His baptism of water was a prep- 
aration for the coming of Him Who “hath stood .. . 
in the midst of you whom you know not.” The 
Messias would baptize His followers in the Holy 
Spirit and with fire, and purify their souls from 
all sin. I am not to be compared with Him, the 
Saint continued, for He is “preferred before me, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
loose.” 

What thoughts his questioners carried with them 
to Jerusalem, we are not told. No doubt they were 
impressed by his honesty and his humility, and it 
may be that later when Our Lord began His pub- 
lic mission some of them followed Him. In that 
case, the words of the great Baptist would not 
have been spoken in vain. 

Happier than these questioners, we live in the 
fulness of the revelation of Jesus the Messias. We 
profess to believe in Him, to hope in Him, and to 
love Him, but often our practice fails to bear wit- 
ness to our creed, and in our weakness we fall 
away. Over the centuries comes the voice of John 
the Baptist, and today the Church bids us listen to 
his message. Jesus the Messias is in the midst of 
us. Let us turn to Him and adore Him. 
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THE CONGRESS. The business recession is the re- 
sult of Roosevelt policies, Senator Wheeler declared. 
“The people have lost confidence in the present 
leadership and are uncertain as to the character of 
legislation to be enacted,” he believed. Removal of 
discretionary powers from heads of Government 
agencies was necessary, he felt. . . . Senator Harri- 
son admitted that the Administration had erred in 
forcing the undistributed-profits tax through Con- 
gress in 1936. He confessed the undistributed-prof- 
its and the capital-gains taxes had caused fear and 
uncertainty in business, had slowed up trade. They 
must be changed, he declared. . . . Senators O’Ma- 
honey and Borah sponsored a bill providing for 
drastic regulation of large corporations. Businesses 
operating in interstate commerce would have to 
secure Federal licenses. “A constantly increasing 
proportion of the national wealth has been falling 
under the control of a constantly decreasing num- 
ber of corporations,” the bill maintained. In certain 
circumstances, surplus profits would be distributed 
among the employes, under the bill’s provisions. .. . 
Representative Mary T. Norton, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, assured the House that if 
it would force the Rules Committee to disgorge the 
Wages and Hour Bill, the bill would be amended to 
eliminate the five-man executive board and set up 
a single administrator in the Department of Labor. 
Foes of the bill maintain it sets up a Government 
dictatorship over the worker; that it makes no dif- 
ference whether the dictatorship operates through 
a five-man board or through one man. . . . The Sen- 
ate debated its Farm Control Bill. The provisions 
subjecting farmers to criminal action if they can- 
not furnish records proving participation in the 
program was attacked by Senator Vandenberg. 
Senator Burke declared: “I don’t know whether 
you will find anything worse than that in Russia or 
Italy.” Power over the value of the dollar is now 
spread through various agencies. The Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee demanded this power be con- 
centrated in one Federal agency “with a definite 
Congressional mandate.” 


AT Home. Mayor LaGuardia of New York said he 
may get “damn rough” if he does not soon get 
Federal funds for low-cost housing. . . . Between 
May and October, the Medical Bureau to Aid Span- 
ish Democracy sent to Spain $103,176.89. The 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy, of New York forwarded $53,304.28. The 
Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion, of New 
York, sent $42,835.36. Other Leftist organizations 
dispatched further sums... . A statement by Cath- 
olic Bishops declared: “The truest friend of the 
poor and the laboring man in the world today is 
Pope Pius XI.” Communists work under cover, for 


reasons of expediency; “their delay is strategy,” 
the Bishops asserted. The statement upheld labor’s 
right to organize, it’s right to a living wage, to 
healthful conditions and security. “Nearly fifty 
years ago the voice of Pope Leo XIII pleaded with 
governments, with capital and industry to abolish 
economic injustice and to establish in industry 
working conditions befitting the dignity of man, as 
well as sufficiency of income for family life and old 
age.” “The trickery of Communists knows no 
bounds,” the Bishops declare; “they try perfidiously 
to worm their way even into professedly Catholic 
and religious organizations.” “Pope Pius . . . advo- 
cates no dictatorship either of the right or of the 
left. He seeks no governmental bureaucracy. He 
desires to see the guild system re-established in a 
manner adapted to modern problems.” The Bishops 
warn against the “slave state.” “This kind of state 
is contrary to the letter and spirit of the American 
Constitution. It first gives the people many ser- 
vices; and then it assumes a multiplicity of func- 
tions which no normal civil government should at- 
tempt to discharge. Gradually the totalitarian state 
assumes the responsibility and function of the capi- 
talist, the industrialist, agriculturalist, the mer- 
chant, and the employer. All this inevitably leads 
not to a free state but to a slave state.” 


DOMESTIC MATTERS. The A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
continued their parleys, the desired goal being in- 
dustrial peace. . .. Homer Martin, president of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, a C. I. O. 
affiliate, was striving to break the control of Com- 
munists over the Flint union by shifting or dismis- 
sing Communist officials. . . . The Communist party, 
from its New York headquarters, was directing a 
drive to eject Martin from the union leadership. . . . 
An effort to have the United States resume interna- 
tional leadership, or, as others would express it, to 
get entangled once more in European affairs, espe- 
cially on the side of England and France, appeared 
to be under way. A long editorial in the New York 
Times entitled American Aloofness, dealt with the 
subject of lost leadership. Secretary Hull spoke of 
the editorial in his press conference. . . . Perhaps 
fear of some such tendency may account for the 
number of bills proposing curbs on war now before 
Congress. Three proposed constitutional amend- 
ments in the Senate would take away from Con- 
gress the power to declare war on foreign soil, in 
advance of a national referendum. Senator Lodge 
announced he will suggest amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act which would prevent involvement of the 
United States in foreign wars. 


WASHINGTON. Secretary of War Woodring report- 
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ing to the President advised strengthening of the 
army. Other nations have increased their military 
power “at an enormous rate.” Compared with the 
armies of great powers, our army is “relatively 
weaker than a year ago.” . . . The United States told 
Japan she must be consulted when Tokyo takes up 
the questions of customs organization. . . . The 
Bituminous Coal Commission fixed minimum prices 
for coal produced east of the Mississippi River and 
in Iowa. . . . Concerning the Administration’s pro- 
posed Regional Conservation Bill, Governor Miller 
of Wyoming said: “This measure would wipe out 
State lines and destroy State sovereignty, unless it 
is drastically amended.” . . . The Government en- 
tered anti-trust suits against the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Corporation and subsidiaries. The two com- 
panies control eighty per cent of the nation’s tele- 
graph business. The Government allegation is that 
by obtaining exclusive rights from various contracts 
they violate the Sherman Anti-trust Law. ... 
President Roosevelt wanted the public utilities to 
begin a construction drive to aid him in getting out 
of the business-recession hole. Following a White 
House interview, Floyd L. Carlisle, head of the 
power companies in New York, announced he will 
undertake immediately a $100,000,000 construction 
program. Other utilities appeared willing to coop- 
erate with the President. 


THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Roosevelt departed for a 
Florida fishing trip, leaving behind him a message 
to Congress, designed to stimulate a private-hous- 
ing construction drive large enough to check the 
business decline. The President blamed labor and 
material costs for the recession in building. .. . Mr. 
Roosevelt left another message, a message calling 
for curtailment of the program for building high- 
ways. He asked that approximately $100,000,000 
be dropped from the annual expenditure. This high- 
way message set off an explosion of anger in Senate 
and House. The highway-building spending pro- 
gram is one of the few over which Congress has 
retained direct control. Congressional voices in 
cloakrooms and corridors declared that Mr. Roose- 
velt in the budget-balancing bout was striving to 
“put Congress on the spot.” Representative Cart- 
wright declared if the President would reduce 
everything in proportion “that’s one thing. But to 
take it out of roads is something else.” 


SPAIN. Japan formally recognized the regime of 
Generalissimo Franco as the Government of Spain. 
Yugoslavia appointed representatives to Franco to 
take care of commercial relations. . . . General 
Franco proclaimed a blockade of all Spanish Left- 
ist-controlled ports. .. . In an effort to spare many 
lives, General Franco held up his offensive, gave the 
Red leaders to December 5 to surrender. . . . Luis 
Companys, President of Catalonia, left Spain for 
Belgium. He said he was going to see a sick son. 
Reports say he went to Paris, conferred with 
French and British representatives, returned im- 
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mediately to Spain, forgetting the sick son. It was 
hinted Campafiys was told in Paris, the Spanish 
Reds have no chance, should secure the best terms 


possible. .. . Franco’s secret service reported to him 
that eighty per cent of Madrid, seventy per cent of 
Barcelona are pro-Nationalist at heart. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japanese troops were advancing 
steadily from Wutsin and Ihing toward Nanking. 
The Nipponese were about sixty miles from the 
capital. . . . Japanese in Shanghai seized an Ameri- 
can-owned launch. Following protests from the 
American Consul General, they returned the launch 
to its owners. . . . Bombing of a Catholic orphanage 
at Kashing by Japanese airmen was reported, with 
heavy loss of life among the Chinese children. 
French and Chinese Sisters were missing. . . . In 
Shanghai the Japanese took over control of Chinese 
postal, customs and communication organizations. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The French Premier, Foreign 
Minister and entourage journeyed to London, held 
secret conferences with Britain’s leaders. Coming 
so soon after Lord Halifax’ conversations in Berlin, 
the London meeting was highly significant. One 
result of the conversations: M. Delbos, French 
Foreign Minister, set out for Central Europe, will 
warn Czechoslovakia to bend over backwards in 
avoiding incidents that might inflame Germany. 
He may seek modifications in the Czechoslovakian 
Constitution to appease Sudetan Germans. 


FOOTNOTES: A plea for a Washington-London- 
Paris axis was made by French Finance Minister 
Bonnet . . . A German court ruled parents lose 
their rights over children when they do not teach 
Nazism in the home. . . Ludendorff, anti-Catholic, 
was ill in a hospital, cared for by Catholic Sisters 
... A new Belgian cabinet was formed. The new 
Premier is Paul Emile Janson . . . All the Catholic 
Youth Associations in the dioceses of Limburg and 
Frankfort, Germany, were suppressed . . . Hitler 
finally accepted Dr. Hjalmar Schacht’s resignation 
as Economics Minister; but kept him in the Cab- 
inet and at the head of the Reichsbank .. . Italy 
increased its naval budget ten per cent. Mussolini 
recognized Manchukuo . . . More executions oc- 
curred in Russia, six in Karaganda, eight in Daghe- 
stan, nine in White Russia. Three death sentences 
were reported in Khabarovsk. The International 
Federation of Trades Unions, with headquarters 
in Paris, to which the A. F. of L. belongs, entered 
into a pact with the Russian All-Central Council 
of Trade Unions, “to struggle against war and 
fascism.” Soviet voters will have a one-man slate 
to vote for in all but a few of the 1,143 districts 
. .. An unsuccessful attempt was made to assas- 
sinate Egypt’s Premier . . . The Brussels Confer- 
ence came to an end. It adopted a declaration of 
principles . . . Three Mexican priests were arrested 
in Vera Cruz for conducting services . . . The Stand- 
ard Oil Company sued the Mexican Government 
for expropriation of 350,000 acres of oil lands. 
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VATICAN NEWS 


EDITOR: Following a recent blunder committed 
by an international press agency, several communi- 
cations have appeared in the American press con- 
cerning Vatican news. The following points may be 
helpful to correspondents. 

Official news may be obtained easily. An ordi- 
nary Roman correspondent should follow carefully 
Osservatore Romano, Avvenire d’Italia (the Cath- 
olic daily, particularly remarkable for its foreign 
chronicle and for its news on Catholic Action) and, 
owing to its influence, the Civilta Cattolica. If he 
has time, he ought to get a calendar of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, and lectures that he might follow. 
Thus Monsignor Costantini’s lecture of October 21 
at the Gregorian University was a particularly 
timely pronouncement on the subject of Commu- 
nism in the missions. 

No newspaper correspondent merely wishes to 
report official news; he is out for exclusive cor- 
respondence. One cannot too strongly warn the 
newcomers to be careful. Rome is perhaps the most 
famous city in the world for its gossip. A rumor 
may be repeated in several places, and with the 
rapidity of lightning, but it does not correspond 
to fact. I am sure that several of our enterprising 
American correspondents will burn their fingers 
several times before they have learned to handle 
Roman tales, particularly when they hear them 
from most respectable persons. 

A correspondent ought to make a study of the 
inner organization of the Holy See. A tip he may 
hear at tea from a canon of some basilica will be 
perfectly useless with regard to an affair that de- 
pends from, say, the Congregation of Propaganda. 
Of course, one should avoid being meddlesome, but 
I am quite sure that if a representative of a re- 
sponsible newspaper or agency wishes an authori- 
tative confirmation or denial of some rather impor- 
tant question he will have no difficulty in obtaining 
it, provided he applies at the right place. 

Rome, Italy JOSEPH H. LEpIT, S.J. 


PROPAGANDIST PRESS 


EDITOR: For more than a year we have protested 
to the secular press against falsification of the 
Spanish situation. Yet a brazen silence obtains. If 
there is a good case for the press against this charge 
of falsification, there is reason to believe that the 
press would produce it. Under the circumstances, 
however, I remain set in the wild and wrathful 
conviction that a defense is insupportable. 

Stray individuals who respond in slithering 
equivocation fail to dislodge me. An instance of the 
kind appears in Arthur D. McAghon’s letter (AMER- 


1cA, November 27). He pretends to disprove the 
general charge by the simple but specious process 
of ignoring specified evidence. Could the gentleman 
explain, for example, how the press can in fair- 
ness: (a) disregard widespread plunder and per- 
secution in Red territory; (b) make daily mention 
of Italian and German aid to the Right and no 
mention of equal Russian and French aid to the 
Left; (c) picture the Madrid Communist Govern- 
ment as a progressive Republican body, while de- 
scribing the boys from Burgos as a band of left- 
handed thugs? 

Errors in detail are pardonable, but a consistent 
blundering of fundamentals—all working to the 
advantage of one faction—is indicative of rank de- 
ceit. The evidence is compelling. The press is solicit- 
ing support for the Spanish Red Government, en- 
dorsing the annihilation of the Church in Spain. 

Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 


EDITOR: What an indictment of Catholics is to be 
found in your article, Pointing a Finger at Press 
Propaganda (November 6). But will it wake us 
from our lethargy? I wonder. A Legion for Truth 
in the secular press could be launched by the alum- 
nae and alumni of Catholic colleges and universities 
as well as by sodalities within our Catholic colleges 
and high schools. 

Bellerose, N. Y. ANNE C. KILLEEN 
EDITOR: Congratulations on the timely article on 
press propaganda. Too long have we been dormant. 
It is high time for concerted action against the 
press that misrepresents us. It will still continue 
to do so unless we show a solidarity of action and 
a militant spirit, a thousand-fold strong. 

Again, if but one-half of the Catholic reading 
public would cancel its subscription or refuse to 
buy such papers until retraction has been made 
or deal with firms advertising in such papers, these 
papers would soon see that it does not pay to mis- 
represent us. 

Canada A. GALLAGHER 
EDITOR: Your article, Pointing a Finger at Press 
Propaganda, struck a symphony of responsive 
chords in this manly chest! 

Do keep hammering away at this particular evil. 
I believe with due repetition that Catholics will 
wake up. If we could close up the Post-Dispatch in 
St. Louis what a sweet strategic victory that would 
be! Some years ago they did break the Star here 
when it got too noisome over some alleged priestly 
scandal. 

The Catholic people need lots of pounding to be 
duly aroused, but with God’s help they will rise 
and those Red abettors will reap the whirlwind yet. 

St. Louis, Mo. J.E.M. 
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COURTESY PERISHING 


EDITOR: What about the vanishing virtue of 
Christian politeness in our schools? 

The doctrine of Dewey, Thorndike and other 
false gods has been so faithfully followed by our 
teachers that their poisonous pedagogy seems to 
have thrown a death pall over politeness. There was 
a time when boys and girls could rise to greet a 
guest without becoming retarded in their studies. 
They could stand and extend a welcome to visitors 
without losing their memory or understanding. 
Nowadays, however, they must not be disturbed. 
They must concentrate to such an extent that they 
must close their eyes to all visitors. All the glory is 
in the huddled heads, mutterings and mumblings 
of groups and committees, and the flapping of pages 
of great encyclopedias. 

The children must not lift their heads to see 
their neighbor! And what then about lifting their 
hearts! So well has this poisonous gas circulated 
through our schools that many are fast losing their 
fineness. Teachers are so enthusiastic about new 
methods, charts and scrap books that they are 
forgetting to teach boys to lift their hats when they 
pass the church, and girls to bow their heads; they 
are forgetting to instruct the children to acknowl- 
edge the presence of priests and Sisters in public. 

I am not quarreling with sound pedagogy for 
the teacher or independent learning for the child; 
it is simply that I see our teachers so diligent about 
injecting the ideas from the “dry wood” that they 
are losing the vital, substantial virtues and forget- 
ting that we have been planted “in the running 
waters.” I see where this good form is taking the 
heart out of real politeness of the soul; where like 
a veneer or holiday attire it is cast off at times 
when it is needed most. 

It seems that, at least in my experience, this is 
a national weakness largely nurtured by our faith- 
ful aping of all this pagan pedagogy and psychology 
of education; and I am sure that a strong protest 
from AMERICA will awaken the Sisters. 

Michigan M. G. 


LEPER APPEAL 


EDITOR: Perhaps you noticed the unusual atti- 
tude of the public when the body of Father Damien 
was in transport from Honolulu to Belgium. 

But the passage of Damien’s body proved a con- 
trast. Although his kindred lepers at Kalawao re- 
sented the removal of their courageous Father, 
once the coffin was started on its way, at every 
point its passage was attended with a curious ad- 
miration that at times was restrained from im- 
minent outbursts of enthusiasm only by Christian 
reverence for death. The papers of our country 
blazed with the news; and when the body arrived in 
Belgium, even holy enthusiasm broke all bounds. 

I mention the incident now only because it sub- 
stantiates our life-long conviction that the victim 
of leprosy enjoys a peculiar sympathy with the pub- 
lic. We are depending upon Damien’s popularity to 
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reflect handsomely this year in the annual Christ- 
mas Leper Fund of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. This custom of ours dates back even 
beyond Damien’s time; for whereas it took the 
trans-oceanic shipment of his holy remains to 
awake a public conscience for the leper, our inter- 
national Society, sensing human needs in all parts 
of the world, is the leper’s bosom friend of long 
standing. As usual, we ask your good service to 
acquaint your readers of our Christmas Leper 
Appeal. 

Your readers should know that at least there is 
hope for the leper. Our good Sisters at Mokogai, 
Fiji, reported nine complete recoveries in 1936 and 
for the same year three such cures were reported 
from our Catholic Hospital at Utale, British East 
Africa. Will we ever see the day when leprosy will 
be wiped from the face of the earth, as it was re- 
moved from Europe some seven hundred years 
ago? If so, besides segregation and the up-to-date 
medical treatment, God will know how much will 
have been done by the ever effective solvent of 
Christian charity. 

Whatever tokens of such charity that may be 
garnered by notice of our annual Christmas Leper 
Appeal, will be welcomed at the National Office, 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 109 
East 38th Street, New York City. 

New York, N. Y. THOMAS J. MCDONNELL 

National Director 


HOUSING AND BIRTH CONTROL 


EDITOR: In an article entitled “Eugenics at Green- 
belt” appearing in the Journal of Heredity for 
October, attention is called to an apparently de- 
liberate selection of small families for this Govern- 
ment experiment in housing. The author says: 

It has been reported in the press that a definite 
policy of child limitation has been embarked on by 
the Resettlement authorities. The reason for this is 
the very small size of the Greenbelt units. A major- 
ity of them are designed only for families in which 
there are three members. A few of the units are 
capable of housing a family of six (that is, a four- 
child family). The same report states that the lease 
specifies that there are to be no additions to the 
family for the first year, and that families of over 
four children must count themselves out as Green- 
belt residents. 


Verily, as the author says, “the eugenic impli- 
cations of this situation are most interesting.” 

He also calls attention to the statistics on marital 
conditions of the group accepted for Greenbelt resi- 
dence, which is divided into three categories: single, 
married and other—the last being made up of wid- 
owed and divorced persons. As he shows, divorcees 
have a low fertility, and hence “conceivably also 
it will have an influence in strengthening the group 
mores to favor a small number of children.” 

All of which seems to call for some investigation 
to find out whether Government funds are being 
used to foster birth control. The religious situation 
might also bear scrutiny. 


Spring Hill, Ala. P. H. YANCEY, S.J. 
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RESENTMENTS AND RAPTURES 
CONCERNING MY CONTEMPORARIES 


LEONARD FEENEY 








HERE are some thoughts, judicious and injudicious, 
about my contemporaries. I make no charge for the 
service. 

Christopher Morley: What a pity such jovial 
Christian manners are precariously supported by 
such an evasion of Christian belief! It leaves Mr. 
Morley with convinced followers in neither camp. 
And it is not good for man to be alone. 

T. 8. Eliot: He has really made a sincere effort at 
being sincere and a humble effort at being humble. 
But it is bad procedure when a function begins to 
feed upon itself. If he persists in remaining within 
his present formula, I urge him to make an enthu- 
siastic effort at being enthusiastic; and then he may 
explode and discover what Catholicism really 
means. 

Robert Frost: The sly apostle of the homespun, 
who is being immortalized (it seems with his per- 
mission) long before his death, chiefly by those to 
whom a poet like Francois Villon or a romantic like 
Robin Hood would be altogether too exciting and 
unpredictable. 

The Sitwells; The Benéts: Two surprising literary 
families, with the ratio of gender the same in each: 
two brothers and one sister. Edith (over Osbert and 
Sacheverell) is the most talented of the Sitwells; 
also the most self-assured. Laura (over William 
Rose and Stephen Vincent) is the clear, shining poet 
of the Benéts. So my votes come out for two sisters 
and no brother. 

Noel Coward: The fact that the same man who 
could write Cavalcade could also perpetrate Pointe 
Valaine is an indication of the measure of his re- 
sponsibility before God and the extent to which he 
needs our prayers. 

Sinclair Lewis: Having won that international 
accolade known as the Nobel Prize, which usually 
goes to the wrong person (though probably not so 
often as the Pulitzer Prize does in our midst), he 
has felt he can rather relax (from whatever he 
thinks he is relaxing from) and make helpful com- 
ments on our universal ills. 

Ed Wynn: The only thing worse than him on the 
radio is all static; unless it be a series of adenoidal 
glissandos by Eddie Cantor. 


Hervey Allen: Suffering at present from a double 
eclipse: his masterpiece’s by Miss Mitchell’s, and 
hers in turn by Mr. Wilkins’. I imagine he hopes 
that “time will tell’; though Macmillan, publishers, 
should worry. 

Edgar Guest (I am indebted to William Carey, 
S.J., for the reference): “The only poet in the Eng- 
lish language who can take a homely theme and 
make it homelier.” 

Padraic Colum: He believes in my leprechaun; I 
believe in his guardian-angel. 

Serge Koussevitsky: “How lucky music is to have 
me to conduct it!” (N. B. Beethoven’s symphonies 
are referred to now by some musical critics as “Dr. 
Koussevitsky’s readings.’’) 

Howard Mumford Jones: When a professor of 
poetry, of unquestionable critical taste, plunges 
(let’s say for the edification of his classes) into 
poetry himself, he sometimes becomes no more a 
part of it than a spoon submerged in a hot toddy 
becomes part of the drink. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay: She is already being re- 
ferred to by her adulators as “Millay,” much as we 
should say “Shakespeare” or “Milton.” Yet I should 
never dream (even after their deaths) of referring 
to Louise Imogen Guiney as “Guiney”; nor to Alice 
Meynell as “Meynell’; nor to Mrs. Browning as 
“Browning.” I wonder what’s wrong? 

Fred Astaire: When he dances, by virtue of the 
beauty of sheer physical movement, he makes, in a 
succession of magical moments, everything intel- 
lectual seem, for the time, so ineffectual and silly. 

Paul Claudel: He can give you in two lines more 
food for contemplation than almost any other 
writer can in two thousand. But very few people 
realize that it is in contemplation that the mind 
finds its relaxation and its peace. 

John Kieran: Writes merely sports’ reviews for 
the New York Times. Yet his is invariably the first 
column I turn to each morning for refreshment. It 
was he who said of the Fordham football team: 
“Not a vowel in the line.”” Likewise, he who said of 
a baseball rumor (concerning a trade of players or 
such): “I caught this rumor only on the second 
bounce.” 
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Maurice Baring: The most impeccable literary 
taste in the twentieth century. 

Arthur Guiterman: Recently I wrote him a little 
compliment; and it goes as follows: 

Here’s to Arthur Guiterman, 

The expert rhyme and metre man; 
For making verse 
That’s trim and terse 

I never met a neater man! 

Al Smith: One of the surest tests of a great man 
is his ability to be captured—yet not belittled—by 
a diminutive of his name. Lincoln achieved it in 
“Abe.” But imagine calling Chancellor Hitler “Ad” 
or Senator Barkely “Alb!” (P. S. I am at present 
of the same opinion as I was in 1928 when I wrote 
The Brown Derby, in case a couple of hundred thou- 
sand readers of that pamphlet want to know!) 

Dale Carnegie: If any of those multi-thousands 
whom he has taught to “win friends and influence 
people” start in practising on me, I shall either 
scream or throw something. 

Charlie McCarthy: The most lovable character in 
our modern “turbine age” was—and still would be, 
if the little fellow weren’t worked so hard—a ven- 
triloquist’s dummy. This is a splendid tribute to our 
still undaunted sense of sanity. 

The Woollcott Readers: Part of the experience 
is like having a second-rate performer assist you in 
the enjoyment of a good symphony orchestra by 
playing little piccolo solos every time the real musi- 
cians rest. 

Irving Berlin: If there is anyone who is less a 
poet and less a musician, who can, nevertheless, 
combine the two talents in such a convincing way, 
I have not as yet experienced him. 

Ralph Hodgson: Writes only one poem a year, 
and it is invariably a masterpiece. Think of being 
talented to the extent of only masterpieces, albeit 
only one a year! 

Harpo Marz: He has such an innocent abundance 
of eyes and such an exuberant abundance of hair, 
I am sure Saint Francis of Assisi would specialize 
on him spiritually and try to turn him into another 
Brother Juniper. 

E. I. Watkin: It is strange what good things this 
timid little English philosopher, by reason of that 
very un-English combination, a metaphysical com- 
petence and a mystical urge, can write for our in- 
tellectual and religious encouragement. 

Ernest Hemingway: Do you know a good way to 
convince ladies who adore he-men that you are a 
he-man and not a sissy? Raise a challenging mus- 
tache, write a humorless book full of unabridged 
hells and damns and kindred phrases in the field of 
sex, and then come out blatantly in favor of the 
“Loyalists’’”’ cause in Spain. 

W. H. Auden: His obscurity (like that of Picas- 
so’s, Gertrude Stein’s and Epstein’s) is deliberate, 
and, therefore, diabolical. We should be wary of 
such people, people who have brains and refuse to 
use them. I honor him only for two outbursts: first, 
a perfect balance in verse: 

Let us honor if we can 
The vertical man, 


Although we value none 
But the horizontal one 
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And second, for that deliciously say-able phrase: 

Private faces 

In public places 

Are wiser 

And nicer 

Than public faces 

In private places, 
which means—though I may be wrong—that it is 
less embarrassing to meet your mother-in-law in 
Times Square, than to meet Mahatma Gandhi in 
your bath. 

Raymond Moley: He is in person much hand- 
somer than the cartoons of him indicate; yet you 
can see what the cartoons are driving at. 

Jean Charlot: He draws as the Mexicans at their 
best would draw if they were French. 

Sister M. Madeleva: Verse never has its way with 
her; she always has her way with it, and frightens 
you by making everything she writes take on the 
quality not only of being inevitable, but of almost 
having existed before she came to it. 

George M. Cohan: “What are you giving up for 
Lent, George?” my brother asked him on the eve 
of last Ash Wednesday. “Father,” George replied, 
“T’m just giving up!” 

Hilary Pepler: When Quakers become Catholics 
they relax, but with such effort it becomes practi- 
cally a strain. 

Jacques Maritain: His very texture has become 
intellectual. His eyes shine like “innate ideas’’; his 
hands behave like “logical demonstrations”; and 
the point of his beard concludes like a “syllogism in 
Barbara.” 

Ralph Adams Cram: Believes devoutly in the 
“One, Holy, Gothic, and Apostolic Church.” 

Monsignor Lavelle: I love to see a little twinkling- 
eyed cleric, already in his eighties, unafraid to sit 
through a very exciting, very crowded football 
game, on a very rainy and damp day, with never a 
thought as to whether “at his age” he is going to 
catch a cold. 

The Don Cossacks: Exiles from their beloved 
Russia and from the Don Valley (from which they 
take their name), these singing soldiers, under the 
command of their nimble little general, Serge 
Zaroff, emit in unison the most exquisite body of 
sound to be heard ahywhere in this noisy world. 
If any argument were needed to justify Pius XI’s 
preference for male voices in a liturgical choir, it is 
clinched once one has heard the Don Cossacks sing 
a religious song. Which reminds me, that in a 
vastly more humble way, Dr. Becket Gibbs’ Quil- 
isma Club, a group of Catholic men in New York 
who love planesong and the worship of God, meets 
once a week in very unmusical-looking rooms, and 
perform so as to lift the heart towards Heaven. 

Anonymous: A little bow to the appealing per- 
petrators of last season’s best song, Little Old Lady, 
best heard, as I first heard it, to the accompaniment 
of an accordion. Also Deanna Durbin (not anony- 
mous) is the most vitally attractive little girl I have 
ever seen on the screen; and Miss Eileen Crowe, 
of the Abbey Players, has the most beautiful enun- 
ciation I have heard in a human being. 

I have many other raptures and resentments. But 
I fancy I have already served up enough. 























BOOKS 


A PLEA FOR 
NATIONAL SANITY 


ORDEAL IN ENGLAND. By Philip Gibbs. Illustrated by 
Edgar Lander. Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3 


SOMEWHAT like the toad under the harrow, liberalism 
lies crushed beneath the jackboot, and it calls for some 
considerable moral courage on the part of a man who, 
in admonishing a world that seems bent on rushing to 
its own destruction, calls for a return to liberal prin- 
ciples. Sir Philip Gibbs is one such, and he has here 
written an impassioned plea for a return to social and 
national sanity, for an international belief in the good 
will and intentions of men who inhabit the nations of 
the earth. 

In England and over a wider horizon, for that matter, 
Sir Philip sees three things that fill him with dread and 
foreboding. These are the mad and futile rush for re- 
armament, the totalitarian onslaught upon democratic 
forms of government, and the inexplicable mystical 
appeal which Moscow seems to exert over the younger 
intellectuals. But he need not take this pink intelligentsia 
too seriously. Professor Laski and his disciples of the 
London School of Economics as well as the undergradu- 
ates of the Left Book Club school of inspiration may 
bow their heads in veneration when the veiled prophet 
of the Kremlin is mentioned. We need not, however, let 
them make our flesh creep. They are not yet disem- 
bodied spirits. Most of these pink pioneers are dependent 
in some way or other upon Dad for their sustenance, 
and Dad represents the old order—Dad foots the bill. 
We can save our anxious moments for the time when 
these catechumens of Communism have the guts to 
eschew the system that provides their comforts and go 
out into the wilderness for conscience’s sake and with 
no more then sixpence in their pocket against the haz- 
ards of the smug world which they find so out of joint. 

In the first few chapters of his book Sir Philip gives a 
fair and impartial account of the abdication of Edward 
VIII and the events that led up to it. He is a journalist 
of widespread repute as well as a friend of the British 
royal family, and the American people might do a great 
deal worse than accept this version of that tragedy in 
the history of the English Crown which has recently 
won so much attention in the press. 

Adolf Hitler, however, is quite another story; surely 
only a cynic could accept him as he is presented in this 
narrative. No one will deny that Hitler wants peace— 
but at his own price and on his own conditions. Nor is 
there any reason for believing that the German people 
wish another war. The labor camps for German people, 
the nation-wide scheme of public works, the superior 
standard of living of the German people as compared 
with, say, that of the Russians, are all probably as excel- 
lent and benevolent as the author declares them to be. 
But when in mentioning Hitler’s peace gestures Sir 
Philip asks, “Was Hitler lying?” what then? The reply 
to that question must surely be found in happenings 
in Germany during this present year. Is the danger of 
war nothing more than a bogy, as Philip Gibbs says it 
is? Can this danger be averted by so simple a thing as 
“a pact of understanding and friendship with the Ger- 
man people, who like us and want our comradeship”? 
On the other hand do the German peopie count for any- 
thing at all in the counsels of Hitler and Goebbels and 
Goering and Rosenberg? One who follows the daily 
trend of events in the Reich is inclined to fear that they 


do not. 
Of the sincerity of Sir Philip Gibbs there can be not 


the remotest question; he speaks from the heart and 
with an intimate first-hand knowledge of that whereof 
he speaks. But it is difficult to resist the conviction that 
liberalism—particularly with the world being what it 
is today and liberalism also being what it is—it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that liberalism is far too 
sensitive and frail an instrument to fling off the pressure 
of the jackboot. Henry Watts 


SPAIN AND 
AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DISRUPTION OF THE SPAN- 

IsH Empire 1810-1822. By Charles Carroll Griffin. Co- 

lumbia University Press. $3.75 
IN THIS study Dr. Griffin surveys the policy and atti- 
tude of the United States towards Spain and her rebel- 
lious colonies in America during the critical period from 
1810 to 1822 with special emphasis on the last seven 
years, when the United States was able to give more 
attention to the problem and act freely. Those days 
closely parallel the present. Then, as now, our Govern- 
ment was confronted with the question of neutrality, its 
implications, consequences, enforcement; moreover it 
was called upon to define its policy in regard to com- 
mercial relations with belligerents, trade in munitions, 
and the difficult problems involved in the diplomatic 
recognition of new governments. 

By way of background we are given a summary of 
Spain’s efforts during the Revolution and after to con- 
fine the United States to the Atlantic seaboard and, 
failing that, to check expansion into the Mississippi 
Valley. There follows an account of the beginning, prog- 
ress, interruption, resumption and completion of the 
negotiations which led to the Adams-Onis treaty. By 
this agreement the western boundaries of Louisiana 
were fixed, undisputed possession of Florida was secured, 
the United States became the heir of Spanish claims 
to the Oregon country but was left free in regard to 
her future conduct towards the insurgent Governments 
in South and Central America. A chapter is devoted to 
neutrality, a thorny problem today, but at that time 
still more difficult of solution because of the common 
practice of privateering which in many cases differed 
but slightly, if at all, from the downright piracy of the 
black-flag type. 

In considerable detail the author shows why enthusi- 
asm for the rebels fluctuated in the United States, why 
Spain delayed two years before ratifying the treaty, 
and what developments in Europe and America eventu- 
ally all but forced her hand. He stresses the attitude of 
Clay, Jackson, Benton and other leaders in and out of 
Congress, the influence of Castlereagh. He is at pains 
to show the connection between border conflicts and the 
Spanish American Revolution. In particular he lays em- 
phasis on the insistence of John Quincy Adams that 
recognition of the new Governments in America was a 
matter quite distinct from the others under discussion, 
that the United States must be left free to grant or 
withhold recognition, and that recognition, if it be ac- 
corded, must be in conformity with international law. 
All through the controversy Adams held to this view 
despite the urging of various pressure groups and the 
demands of propaganda, and his policy was justified by 
results. For once de facto Governments were established 
in Venezuela, Chile, Mexico and at Buenos Aires, recog- 
nition would be in the routine practice of nations and 
could not be regarded as an unneutral act by Spain. 
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Throughout the negotiations Adams’ role was correct 
and honorable; he deserves the praise bestowed upon 
him. 

In writing this book Dr. Griffin draws heavily upon 
archival material here and abroad. Diplomatic and offi- 
cial correspondence are supplemented by newspapers, 
private letters, memoirs, even periodical literature. His 
attitude is impartial and objective. Full documentation 
attests the scholarly character of his achievement, and 
a fourteen-page bibliography testifies to the industry 
and thoroughness of his investigation. 

The timeliness of any book touching on the neutrality 
policy of the United States is beyond question: the past 
may teach us lessons applicable to the present. In every 
respect this book maintains the standards of the Colum- 
bia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. CHARLES H. METZGER 


CASE FOR THE 
DEFENSE NOW RESTS 


THE Kaiser ON TRIAL. By George Sylvester Viereck. 
Illustrated. The Greystone Press $3.50 
BACK in 1919 William Hohenzollern was arraigned “for 
a supreme offense against international morality [sic!] 
and the sanctity [sic!] of treaties.” At the same time a 
defeated Germany was forced to accept responsibility 
for the loss and damage caused by the World War. A 
few months previous Lloyd George had yelped his way 
into continued power with the political slogan: “Hang 
the Kaiser!” But a friendly Queen of Holland protected 
the scapegoat victim of the victorious and vindictive 
Allies. The Treaty of Versailles and the politicians who 
made it became less and less popular. Within the present 
year Adolf Hitler has solemnly repudiated the War 
Guilt clause. Meanwhile, in his pleasant retreat at Doorn, 
the ex-Kaiser like the legend builder of St. Helena 
wields his pen for the benefit of the next generation. 
George Sylvester Viereck, a journalist with a score 
of volumes to his credit or discredit and a welcome guest 
at Doorn, has undertaken to remedy in a measure the 
failure of William’s enemies to bring him to trial. Before 
an imaginary High Court of History he has, with the 
aid of documents, books, newspapers, interviews and 
personal recollections, argued the case for both Prose- 
cution and Defense. All the old charges of war-time 
propaganda are brought forward, and refuted or allowed 
to fall by their own weight. In the long pageantry of 
witnesses are shades from Heaven and Hell, Grandpa 
Wilhelm I and Grandma Victoria, Uncle Edward VII, 
Cousin Nicky, Bismarck, and the Tiger Clemenceau, the 
deluded Woodrow Wilson and a dozen others. The final 
verdict is left to the reader, who will most likely pro- 
nounce the Imperial culprit innocent on every count. 
The author is a special pleader, and a few of his 
historical allusions are offensive. But the book is em- 
phatically worth reading. It is not so much the Kaiser 
as a whole epoch that is brought to trial. A distorted 
and perverse civilization rushed into the last war. One 
cannot dodge the conclusion that similar forces now at 
work will bring a more terrible catastrophe. And it 
really seems that nothing can be done to save us. The 
thing that is called “democracy” looks more and more 
like a huge joke. William stood for a “purple interna- 
tionale” conscious of its duties to God and the people. 
He was thwarted by a bureaucratic “gray internationale” 
of ministers and diplomats and a no less potent “gold 
internationale” of finance. The ominous result is the 
advance of the “red internationale.” Among the nations 
one is about as suicidal in its tendencies as another. 
But to revert to the hero of this mock trial! William 
of Hohenzollern, now nearly eighty, continues his studies 
at Doorn, reading, writing, conversing. In his exile he 
has learned much. His Calvinist-Pietist theology is some- 
what askew. His pronouncements on biblical questions 
are a mixture of sense and nonsense. But we like his 
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insistence that “the quintessence of Christianity is 
Christ,” and that the world needs a Saviour from sin. 
We almost wish he could be given another chance to 
work “for the greater glory of God.” He knows, too 
late, what a king should be. He could give some very 


good advice to present misrulers. R. CorriGAN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


So Great A Man. By David Pilgrim. Harper and 

Bros. $3 
READERS who are tired of novels completely absorbed 
with the moral decadence of nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean aristocracy should keep away from So Great A 
Man. On the other hand, those who enjoy reading about 
the intricacies and intrigues of a rotten society can turn 
to this book and find 463 pages without a virtuous woman 
or an honorable man. 

It is an historical romance covering a little more than 
a year of Napoleon’s life during the period when his 
career was at its height. The main story is about his 
personal relations with Walewska, his Polish mistress, 
but there is, as a background, a good measure of polit- 
ical history and of bloody fighting. The book is written 
—perhaps not deliberately—for the screen and a reader 
continually finds himself visualizing scenes and events in 
the Hollywood manner. 

The author has a good journalistic style, he shows an 
adequate grasp of the period with which he deals, 
and his descriptions of rooms, furniture, balls, costumes 
and people are exact and minute. This is not a great 
book but in spite of this—or possibly because of it—it is 
likely to be a popular one. 


THE CURTAIN RIsEs. By Enid Dinnis. B. Herder Book 

Co. $1.25 
THIS book contains twelve short stories which will de- 
light readers from six to sixty. A decided and refreshing 
change indeed are these from the average short stories 
of today. Written primarily for Catholic minds, these 
stories are imbued with the spirit of Catholicism. They 
are varied in subject and treatment—some tender, some 
mysterious, some with a genuine medieval flavor. Those 
who like to gather round the fireplace on chill evenings 
and listen to a story will be glad that this book is in 
the reader’s hands. 


LIBERALISM FACES THE Future. By Clarence R. Skin- 

ner. The Macmillan Co. $1.50 
DR. SKINNER chooses to describe Liberalism as an 
attitude of mind. Thus he does not identify it with any 
historical concretion. Rather he presents it as a philos- 
ophy of life, as a flame lighting a series of fires and 
ultimately he reposes his conception on the basis of 
belief in man, reason, peace and freedom. This attitude 
of mind faces a crisis due to the rising of authoritarian- 
ism of the hour; the crisis will be conquered by the 
liberals, if they are truly liberal. 

Somewhat obscurely, mention is made of the existence 
of God. However this is a matter of slight importance 
to the true liberal. Jesus Christ is a phenomenon of 
history, a man and a teacher, and, like Caligula, must 
be explained as an influence. Such matters as Grace, 
the immortality of the soul and the Ten Commandments 
do not merit the consideration of a passing word. The 
inerrancy of Sacred Scripture and eternal life are par- 
ticles of an outworn creed; such things are illiberal. 

The reader who knows that two and two make four 
will be confused to find that the author makes no point 
of difference between liberty and license, between the 
changing and changeless factors of life, between proper 
use of authority and improper use. 

Summarily, then, we are treated to a view of a shadowy 
Liberalism which fears identification with any economic, 

















political, educational, social, or religious reality. As a 
religious philosophy it smacks too much of atheism and 
too much of humanitarianism to merit the title of re- 
ligion and includes too many contradictory elements to 
win the name of philsophy. 


BACKGROUND oF War. By the Editors of Fortune. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50 
WARS and rumors of wars have made the generally 
peaceful-minded public fearful. One question arises and 
will not down, “When will the next European war be- 
gin?” This book, a reprint of a series of six articles 
appearing in Fortune magazine between March and 
August of this year, attempts to answer this question. 
The authors conclude that a great war will not occur 
in the immediate future, but do not make any long- 
range predictions. One who has been confused by daily 
gleanings in the newspapers will find this book a helpful 
summary and interpretation of recent European events. 

Like all good modern Liberals, the authors are anti- 
Fascist, over-emphasize democracy, and clearly mani- 
fest their anti-Catholic attitude. The chapter on the 
Struggle in Spain is filled with half-truths and worse. 
In it we find the usual anti-Catholic, anti-Franco stories. 
Incomplete, misleading statistics purport to prove the 
wealth of the clergy. The writer, whoever this may be, 
is profoundly ignorant of things Spanish. In other parts 
of the book the authors, despite documentary evidence 
to the contrary, accept without question the massacre 
of Badajoz and the bombing of Guernica. Their admira- 
tion for Russia does not, however, lead the writers to 
call it a great democratic country, but it does cause 
them to say that the Soviet Union desires nothing so 
much as peace. 

The war-like Fascist countries, Italy and Germany, 
are the villains of the book. They will not attempt to 
start anything right now because on the Spanish proving 
ground they have learned that their modernized equip- 
ment is not as effective as previously supposed. 

The uninitiated will find it difficult to unravel the 
skein of British foreign policy. Great Britain has, how- 
ever, through a seemingly inconsistent diplomacy con- 
sistently avoided war because the wealthy ruling class 
fears its consequences. 


THe SprriruaL Lire. By Bvelyn Underhill. Harper 

and Bros. $1.25 
HER purpose, Miss Underhill clearly states in the preface 
of her latest book, is to state some of the great truths 
of the spiritual life in simple language, enhanced by 
the absence of technical theological usage and so be 
useful not only to those accustomed to spiritual litera- 
ture but also to the great number of those to whom 
such literature has always puzzled or repelled. Her suc- 
cess or failure ultimately will depend on the care with 
which the book is read. 

To summarize so compressed a work would be to 
reproduce it and the reviewer can but raise a few points 
for objective judgment. The book is admirable for its 
clear and definite exposition of what Miss Underhill’s 
concept of the spiritual life is, limiting her definition to 
three words, Communion with God, Adoration and Co- 
operation. She rightly distinguishes between the intel- 
lectual apprehension of first principles and the spiritual 
consciousness of God which is the essence of true super- 
natural contemplation. Vividly she destroys the distinc- 
tion between the spiritual and practical life. 

Her constant reference to union with the Great Reality 
causes some mental confusion and the reviewer con- 
fesses to real dismay at the almost total lack of reference 
to Jesus Christ and Him Crucified Who St. Paul says 
is the foundation of all Catholic Spirituality. 

A solution to her difficulty in ascertaining the will of 
God and judging the moral and political issues only by 
the great truths and demands of Christianity is offered 
by pointing to the infallible teaching of the Vicar of 
Christ on earth. Exception is also taken to references 
of the works of Karl Barth and his easy accusation of 
the dreadful prattle of theology. 


THEATRE 


JULIUS CAESAR. Another success lovers of the drama 
should see is the Mercury Theatre’s almost incredibly 
fine production of Julius Caesar, directed by Orson 
Welles with that extraordinary young man in the role 
of Brutus. If we had been told a few weeks ago that a 
new production of the old Shakespearean classic would 
be put on in New York with little or no financial back- 
ing, that it would be played in modern garb and wholly 
without the usual stage accessories, and that thus pre- 
sented it would make one of the smash hits of the year, 
we would have laughed at the prediction. Nevertheless 
the thing has been done. Julius Caesar is with us to stay. 
Patrons are crowding the Mercury Theatre to its limits 
these nights, marveling over the inspiration of the act- 
ing, trying to understand the magic of the lighting— 
which has never been on land or on sea or in any theatre 
before but which casts so strong a spell over its audi- 
ences. Also (for, alas, we must admit it) those audiences 
are pathetically, yearningly and vainly trying to hear 
the lines! The Mercury is a big theatre, and young Mr. 
Welles has trained his company to play with the soft 
pedal down and is nightly setting them the example. 
The result is that few of the lines get clearly back of 
the first half-dozen rows. 

This, like the play, is a tragedy. There are nightly 
visitors to Julius Caesar who rarely attend the theatre 
at all. When they go, they go not alone to see the play 
but to hear it. I would like to turn Mr. Welles’ mar- 
velous lighting system for just one moment on their 
disappointed faces as they crane their heads forward 
trying to hear, and I would like to make him look at 
them for the full sixty seconds. I would guarantee that 
if he did this, he and his company would have an early 
rehearsal the next morning and that thereafter their 
lines would be heard. 

As it is, and probably will continue to be, Julius Caesar 
gives us some of the year’s best acting, one of the most 
novel and effective Shakespearean productions we have 
had in any season, and absolutely the most inaudible 
and unintelligible stage enunciation a New York company 
has offered us in years. Mr. Welles need not tell me nor 
the rest of his auditors that Brutus habitually addressed 
his associates through half-closed lips and in a low mur- 
mur. We know better—and so should Mr. Welles! 


GOLDEN BOY. Here’s still another success—Golden Boy, 
written by Clifford Odets and produced by the Group 
Theatre at the Belasco. Mr. Odets no longer feels as 
passionately outraged by the conditions of the toiling 
masses as he did before his successful adventures in 
Hollywood. He is now concerned with other problems— 
in this play with the degeneration of a young prize 
fighter who began life as a violinist and went down 
under success in the ring. 

A pugilist’s life is not often as sad as that, but Mr. 
Odets makes it all amazingly interesting and it is on 
the list of big hits. It is well written, wonderfully acted 
by the entire company, and the deaths at the finish are 
not too depressing. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


NOTE: Father Malachy’s Miracle, reviewed in this 
column last week, has been well patronized by the 
New York audiences. It is our opinion that the play has 
a sound spiritual thesis, that it does not offend either 
moral or theological senses. It has, however, been rated 
under the B classification by the official diocesan agency. 
The B rating means that a play is objectionable in some 
detail: being a satire, this play may be judged as 
verging on irreverence, objectively judged. The rating 
does not place a ban on attendance at the play; it urges 
wariness. Tue Eprror. 
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FILMS 


NOTHING SACRED. Ben Hecht, in whose veins the 
printer’s ink comes periodically to a boil, is again con- 
cerned with debunking the romantic fictions which cling 
about the newspaper business. There is a waspish quality 
to the author’s satire which sometimes makes it clever 
without being amusing; but amusing the picture is—for 
the most part in a near-grisly fashion. A small-town girl 
who has been given only a short time to live, owing to a 
faulty diagnosis by the local doctor, is taken up by a 
metropolitan daily and exploited with a brave show of 
morbidity. She knows the falsity of her macabre claim to 
renown, but seizes the opportunity to taste city life. When 
her secret is out, finally, after she has held the nation’s 
tearful interest and sky-rocketed circulation, the duped 
reporter who discovered her retires his prize to private 
life and matrimony. Carole Lombard and Fredric March 
give spirited performances, assisted by Mr. Hecht’s epi- 
grammatic dialog and a capable cast including Walter 
Connolly, Frank Fay, Charles Winninger and Sig Ru- 
mann. William Wellman has directed this Technicolor 
production. The film should prove entertaining to adults. 
(United Artists) 


NAVY BLUE AND GOLD. Another variation on the Uni- 
ted States Naval Academy formula, this film surpasses its 
predecessors by reason of its generally excellent produc- 
tion, which exudes color and spirit and is ornamented by 
several first-rate performances. Navy football brings to- 
gether three diverse types, an enlisted man, an easy- 
going Southerner and the son of a wealthy family. The 
last mentioned develops, during the action, into a regular 
fellow and the enlisted man manages to clear his father’s 
name in Navy annals. The lad from Dixie, after contem- 
plating desertion, returns to win the traditional game 
against Army. The football sequences are an undeniable 
asset these Autumn days, and Robert Young, James 
Stewart and Tom Brown are interesting to watch as mid- 
shipmen. Lionel Barrymore contributes a human por- 
trait, with Florence Rice and Billie Burke adding the 
feminine touch. Director Sam Wood has aimed his best 
shots at a major audience weakness, which is fondness 
for the Service School tradition, and has given it enough 
dash to satisfy audiences of all ages. (MGM) 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. A P. G. Wodehouse tale fur- 
nishes the libretto for this song and dance turn by Fred 
Astaire. It is not the best treatment ever accorded to the 
celebrated author, but the enervated whimsy fills in 
nicely between musical numbers. Astaire plays an Amer- 
ican dancer who has become a London favorite by means 
of highly colored publicity. A case of mistaken identity 
leads to a romance with an English gentlewoman who is 
burdened by an uncompromising aunt and, after some 
difficulty arising from the dancer’s manufactured “past,” 
the action blurs into a happy ending. The star uses the 
pursuit motif common to all his films to show his amaz- 
ing routines in a variety of settings and acquits himself 
with affable grace. George Burns and Gracie Allen, as 
his publicity experts, provide most of the comedy and 
Joan Fontaine is a dancing ingenue. The picture is light 
fare of a very good sort for the family circle (RKO) 


DINNER AT THE RITZ. This is a well-dressed but only 
moderately exciting film dealing with financial trickery 
and a fair detective. A French girl sets out to uncover an 
international gang of swindlers who have ruined her 
father’s bank and apparently forced him to suicide. 
Annabella makes her second English-speaking appear- 
ance in this piece but is obviously deserving of something 
better. Paul Lukas and David Niven are in the support- 
ing cast of this passably diverting family picture. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) THOMAS J. FiTzMorRIs 
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EVENTS 


THE sang froid with which athletes constantly face 
danger was graphically illustrated during the week... . 
While playing ping pong, a Buffalo man was hit in one 
eye by the ball, had to have a beefsteak massage. ...A 
Midwest athlete was incarcerated, charged with stealing 
a three-car garage, a brick mill, a fifteen-ton derrick 
with a ninety-foot beam, a traveling crane, a wood- 
cutting shed, two electric drum hoists. Prison officials 
were on the alert, fearful he would steal the jail... . 
A twelve-year-old Boston triple threat entered a meat 
store. Though outweighed, he locked the muscular owner 
in the ice box, robbed the store. . . . Historical research 
pushed back new frontiers. . . . The old question, so 
baffling to historians for decades—“Why is a native of 
Indiana called a Hoosier?”—at length ran into its an- 
swer. In Indiana’s youth, Indians were quite active. 
Early settlers, fearing the Red men, would inquire when 
they heard a knock on the door: “Who is yer?” Finding 
“Who is yer?” too long, the early settlers started saying: 
“Hoosier.” So many of them were barking out “Hoosier” 
all over the State that nickname-students felt this desig- 
nation would aptly express the chief characteristic of 
the inhabitants and Indiana became the Hoosier State. 
The old custom of saying “Who is yer” to door-knockers 
has long been abandoned by educated Indianians. ... 
Educational affairs were not devoid of annoying prob- 
lems. . . . In Massachusetts, the dividing line between 
the towns of Stow and Hudson runs through the dining 
room of a home. The Stow school will not take the 
children unless they live mostly in the Stow side of the 
house. Four children may have to be “sardined” on the 
Stow end of the dining-room table. It is problems like 
this one which make School Board hair turn gray. 


Congress struggled on in its efforts to find a solution 
for the excess-cotton situation. One Senator perceived 
a possible solution. If the 450,000,000 Chinese can be 
persuaded to lengthen their shirt tails one-half inch, 
enough cotton will be exported to eliminate the surplus, 
he felt. Threats of heavy reduction in the imports of 
chop suey from China to the United States unless the 
Chinese shirt trade uses more cotton was viewed as a 
promising method to lengthen Oriental shirts. . . . Sci- 
entific progress in the matter of diet was reported. ... 
In Missouri a goat-expert revealed that the family wash 
and tin cans should be eliminated from the normal 
goat’s diet. Goats like to eat cigarettes, research showed, 
especially the kind that are easy on the stomach. Plenty 
of cigars, cigarettes and pipe tobacco should be included 
in a well-balanced goat diet. .. . The victor in a national 
contest was announced, when the Governor of Maine 
awarded the championship in the “tall potato story con- 
test,” to the Governor of Idaho. The latter won the palm, 
as a tall-story teller, by saying Idaho potatoes were 
best. . . . A gas which may revolutionize the lives of 
millions was discovered in Sweden. The gas instantly 
makes inebriates sober. Traffic cops will be provided 
with large quantities of the gas, authorities revealed. 
The gas may change the whole aspect of after-dinner 
speaking, social pundits felt... . 


The mysterious processes through which inspiration 
comes appear on the verge of being probed. Elsa Schia- 
parelli, Parisian designer, saw a lamb chop. Instantly 
came inspiration. She gave the world a new creation, a 
woman’s hat modeled after the iamb chop. Some other 
designer may see hash or beef stew or a dish of sauer- 
kraut and get inspirations along those lines. There is 
no end of the things women’s hats may be made to look 
like, designers said. Some day, they intimated, they will 
even make headwear that will look like a hat. 
THE PARADER 











